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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE excitement over President Cleveland’s order about the 
flags has abated, but the impression on the public mind has 
deepened with reflection, rather than disappeared. It is felt that 
both the act itself, and the manner in which the false step was 
retraced displays a want of right feeling on the part of our chief 
magistrate, which may prove fruitful of danger. But we must 
protest against the treating of Mr. Cleveland as a sinner aboveall the 
other Galileans. His act has been useful to the country, as bring- 
ing into the light of day a vile spirit of indifference to great issues, 
which has spread far and fast in the last ten years. It was that 
spirit which elected Mr. Cleveland. He has acted naturally in 
giving it adequate expression. The ‘God knows which was 
right!” theory of the rebellion now sits in the seat of power and 
has manifested itself in many ways, from the ostentatious mourn- 
ing for Jacob Thompson’s death, down to the banishment of the 
captured flags from the Ordnance Museum to the garret, and the 
proposal to “ return” them to those who carried them in their assault 
upon the Republic. The last step was only a little more plain and 
logical than the others. Mr. Cleveland represents the political 


spirit which made him President when he goes a’fishing on Decora- } 


tion Day and selects for one of the highest embassies in Europe a 
man who had not even asked for the removal of the “ disabilities ” 
placed upon him for participation in rebellion ; and yet again when 
he permits a subordinate to prepare contemptuous and scurrilous 
vetoes of special pension bills, and vetoes the general pension act 
after signing the Mexican measure. 

Some Democratic newspapersare pleased with the incident, as 
disposing of Mr. Cleveland’s chances of a renomination. They 
are altogether mistaken in this. Mr. Cleveland has strengthened 
his hold on the great body of his party in the South, and on a very 
considerable section of it in the North, by this bit of consistency. 
And he surely is more acceptable to the Mugwumps than ever. 
This kind of attitude towards the war is their favorite card in 
politics. It is it that they used to distract the Republican party. 





THE Treasury authorities seem to have reached a sense of 
their responsibilities as regards the business situation. Secretary 
Fairchild is arranging the public business so as to avoid the accu- 
mulation of a greater surplus in the Treasury, by anticipating 
payments and purchases wherever this is practicable ; and should 
there be any signs of danger to the business of the country, he 
will go so far as to anticipate interest on the unredeemuble bonds, 
and even buy them at current rates rather than lock up money to 
the injury of business generally. All these proceedings are unde- 
sirable, but the situation seems to justify them. And this neces- 
sity furnishes the best comment on the remissness of the last 
House of Kepresentatives in the matter of reducing the revenue. 

It is reported that a conference has been held recently at 
Washington to discuss the matter, and arrive at some plan on 
which all Democrats can agree. Of course the Administrative in- 
fluence is thrown in favor of a general reduction of tariff duties, 
and the means which the President used to promote Mr. Morri- 
son’s proposals, will be used to bring the Protectionist wing of his 
party tosupport some similar one. But the situation is not favora- 
ble to these tactics. There are a good many Democrats in the House 
who know that a vote against the Protective policy would be 
political suicide on their part, and that they can better afford to 
do without official patronage for the workers than to fly in the 
face of their constituents generally. 

The truth is that it is very hard to say what will come out of 
the discussion of this question in the next House. That there 








will be no general reduction of tariff duties, or enlargement of 
the free list, except in the item of sugar, is the thing which is 
most nearly certain. There are probabilities that the internal 
revenue duties will be repealed by a combination of Northern Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats, the former acting in the 
supposed interest of Protection, the latter in that of apple-jack 
and tobacco. This we deprecate both on the merits of the plan, 
and as a very impolitic move for the Republican party. If there 
be one point in the political situation clearer than another, it is 
that the Republican party must conciliate the support of the mod- 
erate wing of the Temperance party. The ultras, who are sure to 
vote for a Prohibitionist ticket under any circumstances, denounce 
the whiskey tax as ‘‘an official recognition of sin.’ But the mod- 
erates desire the retention of the taxes on both whiskey and to- 
bacco, as a check on two forms of self-indulgence. The Republi- 
can votes to codperate in repealing them will tend to weaken the 
force of the Anti-Saloon and High License movement of the last 
two years, and to give the enemies of the party the opportunity 
to represent it as the ally of the whiskey interest. 








MR. FAIRCHILD’ and his subordinates continue to nullify the 
provisions of the tariff, wherever any ambiguity in the law seems 
to offer an opportunity for the lowering of duties. In every case 
that has been raised since Mr. Manning brought Mr. Fairchild 
into the department, the trend of the decisions has been in one 
direction only. It is especially the metal schedule of the tariff on 
which their perverse ingenuity is exercised, and the officers of the 
Steel and Iron Association have had a busy time in watching, re- 
sisting, and denouncing the action of the treasury authorities. If 
these gentlemen really believe that the tariff is an unjust and 
oppressive law, they would take the opposite course. They would 
enforce its provisions with the utmost severity, so as to make it 
ridiculous and detested. They would know, as Gen. Grant said, 
that the best thing to do with a bad law is to enforce it. But by 
taking the course they have pursued, they confess that that kind 
of a case cannot be made out against the tariff, and that the best 
that can be done is to favor their friends, the importers. 

The only cure for this will be found in the conversion of ad va- 
lorem into specific duties, and the establishment of the court pro- 
posed by Mr. Hewitt for the settlement of such cases as this does 
not dispose of. We have trusted long enough in the wisdom and 
impartiality of treasury officials. Even Republican secretaries 
made blunders in the matter, and Republican subordinates 
showed bias. These faults seem to be associated with the false 
position into which executive officers are thrust, when they are 
called upon to exercise quasi-judicial functions. 





Mr. TRENHOLM, the new Commissioner of the Currency, has 
not earned any glory by the failure of the Fidelity National Bank 
of Cincinnati. The bank was one of the semi-political corpora- 
tions which were organized when the Democratic party came into 
power. The Democrats had indulged in so many and such loose 
accusations of the Republicans that they had brought themselves 
to believe that great fortunes were to be made by the business 
friends of the new administration. Especially the Fidelity was 
to flourish, by securing the deposit and use of the public moneys. 
We do not say that Mr. Trenholm was more lenient to his own 
party friends in this case than he would have been to any other 
bank. But he certainly confesses that he was quite in the dark 
while a series of speculative ventures was practiced, which swept 
away six millions and left nothing to meet them. We do not be- 
lieve that such a thing could have been done under Mr. Knox’s 
administration of the office Mr. Trenholm fills. That gentleman 
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bids fair to verify the predictions made by many business men in 
New York that bank inspection would come to be worth nothing 
with him in office. 





THE Supreme Court of New York has decided that the lower 
court was wrong in forbidding hotels to furnish their guests with 
spirituous and malt liquors on Sunday. The intention of the stat- 
ute was to prevent the sale of such liquors to the public indiscrim- 
inately on Sundays and election days, but not to interfere with any 
arrangements which the hotels might make for the comfort and 
convenience of their bond fide guests. The only reason for the 
other view was found in the wording of the license issued by the 
Excise Commissioners. But as that wording was not prescribed 
by statute it cannot limit the rights of the keepers of places of 
entertainment for man and beast. 

This seems reasonable enough; but we doubt if the law will 
stand, or ought to stand, even with thisrelaxation. The prohibi- 
tion of the sale of malt liquors at all hours on Sunday is a distinct 
premium on the consumption of more intoxicating drinks which 
can be kept over from Saturday. Dr. Howard Crosby is a genu- 
ine friend of temperance, and he favors permission to sell ale and 
beer from twelve to two on Sunday, with the condition that it shall 
not be drunk on the premises. He puts this on the same ground 
as the sale of milk and ice on Sunday. 





THE difficulty of framing a general law that will fit all cases, 
and of avoiding in its operation hardships taat were not foreseen, 
is illustrated by the law against contract labor. At present, this 
works pretty nearly as much harm as good. It prevents employ- 
ers from contracting for shoals of wild laborers from the interior 
of Europe, but all the same that class, having learned what 
chances there are here for them, come in great numbers, with- 
out pre-engagement; and, on the other hand, in several recent 
instances, the landing of a half-dozen skilled men, who, very 
naturally, would not come over without being employed, has 
been prevented. One of the next undertakings of this country 
will be the general amendment of our laws relating to immigra- 
tion. 





UNDER the stress of the attacks upon trial by jury, it is very 
evident that the system has been materially toned up in recent 
notable cases. The effort has been to prove that even under very 
hard conditions it will work, and especially that with a faithful 
prosecuting officer and an honest judge, there need be no failure 
of justice. The convictions of the Chicago anarchists, the Balti- 
more election cheats, and the New York bribed and briber, all 
illustrate this text. 





Mayor Hewitt favors a law which shall prohibit the keep- 
ing of dogs within the city limits. The suggestion receives em- 
phasis from the recent painful death of a dog-fancier from hydro- 
phobia, the second within ten years of that class. But it is not 
only the danger from this most dreadful of diseases, which consti- 
tutes a reason for keeping dogs out of our cities. The general 
health of the community would be consulted by the reduction of 
the number of animals at our densely packed centres of popula- 
tion. The laws to exclude goats, pigs and neat cattle from our 
cities aim at this ; and there is ne reason for making an exception 
of the dogs which are far less useful animals. Even horses are kept 
in far too great numbers in this city. By underground street rail- 
roads for the conveyance of freight to and from the depots, and by 
cable and elevated railroads we probably will be able to reduce the 
number required to a fourth of what it now is. This will come in 
time; the dogs should go at once. 

In Germany the police regulations have reduced the danger 
from hydrophobia to a minimum. Every dog must be taken to 
the police station for medical examination, and its address entered. 
Its legal status is then certified by a metal label on itscollar. An 
unlabelled dog is outlawed, while those which have the label are 
kept under medical supervision. 





THE recent speeches of Dr. McGlynn show that he must be 
contemplating the final severance of the ties which connect him 
with the Roman Catholic Church. He speaks of the Papal sys- 
tem in language which Protestants generally find very spicy,read- 
ing, but which is quite inconsistent with that idea of loyalty to 
the head of the Church which characterizes good Catholics. 
Whether his statements be true or the reverse, they are not such 
as a priest would make publicly if he expected to maintain his 
place in the hierarchy. On one point he certainly does not speak 
by the book, if he be reported correctly. He says: ‘‘ The only 
obligations I ever took upon me were to fulfil the duties of the 
priestly office by preaching the gospel and administering the sac- 
raments in the place to which I belonged, namely, New York, and 
to teach the Catholic doctrines and never anything contrary there- 
to.” On this ground he bases his refusal to appear in Rome be- 
fore the tribunal of the Propaganda. But Dr. McGlynn certainly 
subjected himself to the provisions of the Canon law of his own 
Church, before he received the ordination which made him a 
priest. And that law is constructed much more to secure the 
authority of the rulers of the Church than to defend the rights of 
individuals. It has recognized almost from the first the rights of 
the Roman Curia to exercise both original and appellate jurisdic- 
tion over all causes ecclesiastical, and to summon before its tribu- 
nals ecclesiastics charged with refractoriness to discipline, un- 
soundness in doctrine, or irregularity of life. 

On one point Pope Leo has given Father McGlynn an oppor- 
tunity for a vigorous line of attack. He charged the Pope with 
being unfriendly to Home Rule for Ireland, and an appearance of 
truth is given to the charge by the fact that two Italian prelates 
have been commissioned to visit Ireland, and report as to the situa- 
tion of affairs. Thereis at Rome a party which is extremely anx- 
ious to enlist for the Papacy the diplomatic support of the British 
government, and is ready to help England to govern Ireland, by 
way of payment. It was this party which seconded the efforts of 
the British government to have the Archbishop of Sydney trans- 
ferred to the see of Dublin, but which was defeated by the selec- 
tion of Dr. Walsh, of Maynooth, for that position. There is every 
reason to believe that the appointment of this commission is the 
work of this party and of the English Catholics. They have en- 
countered the united resistance of Cardinal Manning and Arch- 
bishop Walsh, who unite in representing to the Pope that such a 
commission would be very “inopportune” at the present time, 
and would make a very bad impression ; but nevertheless the com- 
missioners are to go. Their action and their report may be fruit- 
ful of important results. 





WE formerly were pointed to Maine as an instance of a State 
in which Prohibition had been enforced practically for more than 
a generation, and the public opinion of the community had come 
to accept the law asa thing of course. Prohibitionists resented 
any statements as to the open sale of liquor in the State, or the 
number of arrests for drunkenness. And they claimed that the 
prosperity of Portland in the hard times we are beginning to see 
the end of was due to the fact that its people did not waste their 
substance in patronizing saloons. But at the last State election 
Gen, Neal Dow declared there was no truth in this fancy picture, 
as Prohibition was not enforced in Maine; and now The Voice 
joins in the exposure of the pretence by publishing damaging state- 
ments from persons of all classes in reference to Bangor. It ap- 
pears that the law is not enforced in that town, that it never was 
enforced thoroughly, and that there is not the condition of public 
opinion which is needed to secure its enforcement. This is just 
what the commissioner of The Toronto Globe reported some years 
ago about both Bangor and Portland. 

The truth appears to be that in the rural districts of Maine 
the law is enforced, and has been so from the first. But even in 
towns of the size of Portland and Bangor it has been a failure. It 
was evaded even when there was a special police to enforce it, and 
that police was composed of the friends of Prohibition, Such a 
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law can be enforced in almost any rural community, but notin a 
city of any size. Thatis to say, it isof no use in just the situations 
where the evils of the liquor traffic are at the worst. The whole 
State of Maine has not much over two-thirds of the population of 
Philadelphia. Her cities are small and comparatively homogen- 
eous communities. They have few or no German residents. Yet 
even in them the law is and will remain a dead letter, and the 
Prohibitionists can only clamor for stricter and more inquisitorial 
legislation for its enforcement. 





WE rejoice to see that the celebration of the adoption of the 
national Constitution by the Convention which drafted it, is not to 
be kept in this city in the dumb fashion in which that of our sec- 
ond centenary was conducted in 1882. There are to be parades, 
receptions, and possibly a great banquet. But there also are to be 
an oration and a poem at an early stage of the proceedings. Mr. 
McMaster’s first volume of history did us the service of showing 
how important a part our city played in the formation and adop- 
tion of the Constitution. To Philadelphia, as the chief city of the 
country, the other centres of population looked for light and lead- 
ing in those days. And Philadelphia was thoroughly aware of the 
importance of right and emphatic action. It is this which makes 
the city doubly appropriate as the scene of this commemoration, 
which probably will surpass anything seen in this country since 
1876. 


THE sheriffs of three Kentucky counties gather their posse, 
under authority from Gov. Knott, and besiege a police judge of 
another county and his friends in a village hotel, and shoot four 
of them to death. This is a page from the history of America 
near the close of the nineteenth century which will need a good 
deal of explanation to posterity. For three years past Rowan 
county, Kentucky, has been the field of a fierce vendetta, in which 
a score or so of lives have been lost. It has been a war of Tolli- 
vers against Martins, in which legal chicanery was blended with 
open murder. Craige Tolliver, the head of the more violent 
party, had been driven from the county. But he returned and se- 
cured his election to a police judgeship by terrorism. He then 
used his authority to get his enemies into his power and murder 
them incold blood. A reign of terror was the result, and Gover- 
nor Knott has taken the most vigorous way to put an end to it. 

But the vendetta is made only the more bitter by Judge Tolli- 
ver’s killing. Every man of his kindred is bound by Kentucky 
ideas to avenge his death, not on the Martins only, but on the 
sheriffs and the members of their posses and perhaps on the gov- 
ernor who authorized their action. Nothing is gained except a 
temporary abatement of disorder in Rowan county, and “the 
child that is unborn may rue ” the failure of Governor Knott to 
suppress the evil by more orderly means. 








Ir is most gratifying to see the promptness and thoroughness 
with which justice is taking hold of the politicial tricksters who 
set the election laws at defiance in Baltimore. No less than seven 
of the members of what has been known as the Gorman Ring 
have been convicted of grave offences; and the judge of the 
criminal court, instead of letting them off with a fine, sentenced 
each of them to two years imprisonment. The Citizens’ Reform 
League, which secured these convictions, is not through its list by 
any means. It is a pity that some names of more prominent peo- 
ple are not on the list. The small fish are caught, but the big 
ones break through the net. 

It is to the credit of the Democratic party that the prosecu- 
tors and the judge, as well as the offenders, belong to that organ- 
ization. But what shall we say of a Democratic administration 
which keeps a chief agent of the “ Ring” in a responsible place 
in the Treasury,—a man who is no better than any of the seven 
whom Judge Duffy sent to prison ? 





THE final agreement to the terms offered to the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company by the reconstruction Trustees of the Read- 
ing Railroad opens the way for an amicable settlement of the 





affairs of the greater corporation. At one time it appeared that 
any such settlement must come through the transfer of the North 
Pennsylvania and Bound Brook roads to the holders of the secu- 
rities to whom the income of these roads is pledged. But as this 
would probably have resulted in the transfer of the control to the 
Lehigh Valley and Baltimore and Ohio roads, somebody was in- 
terested enough in preventing this to undertake to find the money 
to pay off this claim. But it is not to be supposed that the Balti- 
more and Ohio road will be shut out of New York by any arrange- 
ment which may be made with regard to the Reading road. In 
the good old times of Camden and Amboy monopoly it would 
have been. But as both Pennsylvania and New Jersey have gen- 
eral railroad laws, it is no more than a question of what route it 
will take and what the costs for compensation will be. The chief 
dificulty was overcome when it secured the right of way into and 
through Philadelphia. We hear that a route has been surveyed, 
and that it takes in Princeton, a point still left untouched by the 
other railroad. 

On the other hand, the Pennsylvania Company, having 
secured control of the Chester Valley road, intends to connect the 
Norristown terminus of that road with its New York road at Bris- 
tol, by a new line which will cross the North Penn. and the Bound 
Brook routes above Jenkintown. This will enable it to carry its 
western freight to New York without coming into Philadelphia, 
and perhaps to forward passengers from the West to New York 
with greater rapidity than it now does. 





How far the present management of the Reading road is 
under the thumb of the Pennsylvania Company can be known 
only to those who are in the councils of either. But a public 
symptom of their affiliation is found in the absurd imitation of 
Pennsylvania railroad ways at the Ninth and Green depot. The 
depot is wretchedly inadequate to accommodate the great passen- 
ger traffic which it commands since the trains of the other lines 
have been added to those of the old Germantown and Norristown 
roads. This difficulty was overcome in some degree by giving the 
public prompt and free access to the cars, as soon as the trains 
were in their places. This was attended by no risk to the patrons 
of the road and no loss to the company. But now the trains are 
enclosed behind a fence, and the gates are opened only a few min- 
utes before the trains start, and the thronging crowd are delayed 
by the demand to “ show tickets.” And the number of seats in 
the depot for waiting passengers has actually been reduced one 
sixth, while the necessity for them has been increased indefinitely. 
The consequence is seen in the crowd of unseated passengers, 
many of them women and children in delicate health, who are 
packed into the depot before the starting of every train. Mr. 
Corbin may have been a great man in the management of his little 
Long Island road, but his methods in the management of a great 
road in Philadelphia afford many shining marks for criticism. 





THE trial of Jacob Sharp for the bribery of the New York 
Aldermen has resulted in his conviction and seems not unlikely to 
be followed by the summons of the offender before a higher tribu- 
nal. The terrible strain of anxiety under which the man has been 
living, and the sense of universal reprobation which has dogged 
him, have developed acute diseases of the heart, and his death 
may ensue at any moment. A great offender against social laws 
needs an iron constitution to bear up under the deserved pen- 
alties of his offence. William M. Tweed broke down under ex- 
posure, and Jacob Sharp is following on the same line. 





WE are to be comforted once more about Brazilian slavery! 
A census just completed is said to show that there are only 700,000 
slaves in the Empire! ‘This alleged “ census” is simply the regis- 
tration of slaves required by the last ‘““Emancipation” law. This 
provides that slaves not thus registered shall be considered as 
emancipated. But whether the owners of the 810,000 slaves not 
registered simply mean to ignore the law or really have decided to 
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probably the former, as it was well known that the government 
which passed the law is not in earnest about emancipation. It 
meant the enactment as a sop to foreign opinion. 

If it be true that the health of Dom Pedro is such as to 
threaten his death at no distant date, the Brazilian slaves are likely 
to lose their best friend. He is the only sovereign of the world who 
stands absolutely above his people, as being wiser and juster than 
they, and more open to true ideas of things. All that has been 
accomplished for emancipation is due to him. All its many de- 
feats have been his defeats also. 





THE Queen’s jubilee went off with entire success, but ‘‘ more 
by good luck than by good guiding.” That not one of the hastily 
constructed and heavily burdened platforms fell, that Westmins- 
ter Abbey escaped the fate solicited for it by filling it with com- 
bustibles, that no accident marred the proceedings, and that even 
the three myriads of children gathered into a London park es- 
caped panic, crushing and bad weather, shows that John Bull’s 
luck is not all gone from him. 

The gift of £125,000 from the women of England to the 
Queen was graciously accepted. The bulk of the money will be 
spent in a duplicate of the Prince Consort’s statue in Glasgow for 
some London site; the rest will be spent in charitable objects. 
Will her majesty add anything to this remainder? She is a lady 
of means. The bequests and gifts she has accepted during the 
last fifty years make her a millionaire several times over. She 
has spent nothing needlessly. She has refused even to pay the 
debts her son incurred at various times in the discharge of her 
proper duties as the official host of the kingdom. Her family 
have been taken off her hands by the nation. Her contributions 
to charitable objects hitherto, such as the relief of the sufferers by 
the two Irish famines, have been counted by hundreds, not thou- 
sands of pounds. In most cases she has contented herself with 
sending a telegram of condolence. What does she want with so 
much money? Her many admirers on both sides of the Atlantic 
will find it embarrassing if she allows this opportunity to pass 
without showing that she has some heart for the many needs 
which burden her people. 





On Monday next the Sultan must sign, or refuse to sign, the 
convention with England which cedes Cyprus in exchange for the 
evacuation of Egypt three years hence. The British ministry as- 
sures Parliament that he bas had so much delay only on the un- 
derstanding that he is to sign at last. But that is the Oriental 
way of proceeding. They will promise anything to secure de- 
lay, for who knows but that Allah may bring everything to an end 
before Monday comes? And when Monday does come, they can 
reopen the whole question with calmness, 

The truth is that John Bull has blundered worse than usually 
in his diplomacy. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff is not Lord Duf- 
ferin. So John has been made to admit that his occupation of 
Egypt is not a perennial necessity,—that he even could fix a day 
for getting out of the country. And for this he has secured noth- 
ing, for the convention is not signed and will not be, so long as 
France on the one side and Russia on the other threaten the Sul- 
tan with all kinds of dreadful consequences. 





THE final vote on the Coercion bill will be taken next Monday 
evening, although very many of its provisions never have been 
debated in the House. So far as fact and argument could go, the 
bill has been riddled at every stage. The only reason for its pas- 
sage is that the Tories have a majority of a hundred in the House 
of Commons, and mean to have “the bill, the whole bill, and noth- 
ing but the bill.” They take for granted that the Peers will adopt 
the same course; but will they? It is true thatin dealing with the 
rights of land-owners, the Peers sometimes have shown themselves 
more oppressive to the Irish people than the Commons. They 
have shown themselves, however, more regardful than the Com- 








mons of constitutional traditions, and naturally so, as they have 
nothing but a constitutional tradition to secure their own existence 
as a house of legislation. Here is the weak point of the new bill ; 
it is arank violation of the Treaty of Union, which promised 
Ireland the same government and laws as are enjoyed by Great 
Britain. It would bea clever move if Lord Granville were to 
propose that the bill should be made applicable to all parts of the 
United Kingdom, so as to show proper respect to the pledges 
made to Ireland in 1801. 

What coercion will mean in Ireland, Cork has learnt already. 
The mayor of Cork, not having shown himself sufficiently loyal on 
the occasion of the Jubilee, the resident magistrate of the district 
has suspended him as a magistrate and closed his court. The 
mayor’s jurisdiction was defined by the municipal reform bill over 
forty years ago. He is not under the jurisdiction of the resident 
magistrate, and is responsible to no lower authority than the Dub- 
lin courts. Noris the alleged offence of hoisting a disloyal flag 
one which in any measure affects the mayor’s capacity to adminis- 
ter justice. But Captain Plunkett proceeds as though he were the 
dictator of the kingdom, no doubt with the acquiescence of the 
Castle authorities. Itis the Tories who are revolutionaries now. 





THE promoters of the Consolidated Elevated Railroad have 
thought it best to calla halt in the execution of the plan for a 
year. They could have carried their plan through the City Coun- 
cils, but they thought the state of public opinion is such as to 
warrant a year’s delay and a more careful consideration of the 
question. We regret this decision, but we do not wonder at it. 
Nearly every plan for the improvement of Philadelphia has been 
met by passionate denunciation of its authors as public enemies, 
until he is a bold man who would venture to propose anything for 
the public benefit. So the proposal to lease the gas works on 
terms which would have enabled the repaving of the city was met. 
So the proposal to substitute home life for barrack life in the case 
of destitute children has been met. So the plan to make our High 
School a really useful institution has been met. So the movement 
for a Charity Organization Society was met. The favorite seat of 
the average Philadelphian is on his neighbor’s coat-tails, and there 
are otherwise excellent people in this city who can sit there with 
the weight of a mountain. 

These good people are given a year to think over the matter, 
and perhaps the interval will bring them to a better mind, and 
may enable the public to see through their eloquence. The matter 
is a verysimple one. Is Philadelphia to set a limit to her growth? 
Or is the city good enough for us to wish to see more of her? If 
the latter, then we must have rapid transit and cheap, from centre 
to circumference. Without that the spread of population over the 
unbuilt districts must soon come to an end, and the centre of the 
city grow so crowded that the only relief will be in big tenement- 
houses built skyward, as in New York. As for the rights of the 
owners of property, these are held subject to the public conven- 
ience, with the proviso that injuries shall be compensated. Every 
time a Philadelphian leaves the city by any railroad, he rides over 
private property which was taken to the inconvenience and dis- 
gust of its owners for the construction of railroads. Are property 
rights more sacred in the city than in the country ? 








THE FIRST MILESTONE IN ENGLAND'S DECADENCE. 


: ee vast throngs in London, ten days ago, may or may not 

have seen evidences of England’sdecay. Most probably they 
did not. No break in the arches of London bridge was visible to 
the visitors whose ears were filled and eyes dazzled by the great 
celebration. Tothe ordinary observer the wealth and the strength 
of Victoria’s realm never seemed greater. 

Yet the crowning of the queen’s half century may be taken as 
the first milestone in the course of unfavorable change upon which 
the British empire has entered. Ata point in the future,—and a 
century willbe quite enough to obtain the necessary perspective ,— 
the historian will look back to this June day of 1887, and point out 
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how even then the powers of England were failing, and how in 
the fifty years that followed they showed more and more their de- 
cay. He will be able then to see plainly facts which are now only 
to be discovered by analysis and comparison, but which, neverthe- 
less, are of vital significance in measuring the strength of the Eng- 
lish Empire. 

It is easy, however, to suggest some of the facts that indicate 
the main one. Their full importance would involve a study of 
many details, but their essential character any intelligent person 
may readily comprehend. England has prospered by a policy 
which enriched her, and impoverished other nations. Against 
this, more and more, as they comprehend its operations, the na- 
tions rebel. The world has risen against her. France terminated 
the Cobden treaty. The United States dismissed Free Trade along 
with Chattel Slavery. Germany established Protection, and Rus- 
sia did the same. The Australian colonies adopted economic and 
revenue systems of their own. Canada adopted a Tariff, and is 
proceeding to increase it. All these were countries which afforded 
England great markets, and the closing of them, in whole or in 
part, isa heavy blow. It was her plan that they should be her 
commercial dependencies, but they have established, or will doso, 
their self-help in industry, without which political autonomy is an 
empty show. They do for themselves those services which Eng- 
land meant to do for them, and by which she would make them 
her subjects. 

But this revolt of civilized nations against the Philistinism of 
Cobdenism is contemporary with other things that tend like it to 
the reduction of the Brummagem forces. England’s coal disap- 
pears. Her labor demands higher pay, under the threat of social- 
istic troubles. And yet these have been her two great sources of 
industrial preéminence,—abundant coal and pauperized labor. If 
her work people “‘ must live” then the incomes of her employing 
class must proportionally diminish, and the capital centred in 
London must decrease. Even so, London becomes, with every 
year, of less relative importance as a centre of the world’s ex- 
change. To the United States the financial supremacy must come, 
more and more, with the industrial, and—in time—the commer- 
cial superiority which it will possess. 

Not least among the causes of English decay is the moral im- 
possibility of continuing the processes by which English wealth 
has been heaped up. To devour India, to prey upon China and 
Japan, to seize and rob semi-civilized and barbarous peoples in 
all parts of the globe, in search of a ‘‘ market,’’ becomes more and 
more difficult, simply from the awakened conscience of England 
herself. The Tory party would do it, with the old motives of ag- 
gression and plunder, and the Birmingham men would do it, as 
they have done, in order to sell their products; but the process 
has become unpleasing to an important element outside of these, 
and can no longer be maintained with all the power and energy of 
the Empire. The pressure from below, in the ranks of the peo- 
ple, is increasing, and it must not be forgotten how every change 
in the franchise has enlarged the political power of the masses, 
and given to them the means of more effective revolt. It isa 
more democratic nation which will be seen in the future, and, as 
we think, a better England, but it will be one whose material 
greatness will be much diminished, both relatively and absolutely: 
The day of decadence has begun in the Queen’s dominions, 








THE ANDOVER VERDICT. 


ig decision of the visitors of Andover Seminary to remove 

Prof. Egbert C. Smyth from the chair of Church History con- 
tinues to excite comment from both the religious and the secular 
press. As the decision was pronounced at the time of the annual 
commencement, when the Trustees were assembled, it was met 
at once by a vigorous and conclusive protest from them. They 
showed that Prof. Smyth had been condemned for paragraphs in 
the book called ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy” which were written 
uot by him but by his colleagues in the Seminary Faculty, and 





that these colleagues had been acquitted while he was condemned. 
As the power to appoint professors rests with the Trustees, while 
the Visitors have no more than the power to remove them after 
accusation and trial, this response from the larger body is not favor- 
able to the hopes that Andover is to pass under the control of the 
conservatives. If the Visitors had removed every professor in the 
faculty, and the courts were to sustain. their action, the vacant 
place would be filled by men of the same theological stamp, and 
the Seminary would retain the same character. 

Andover Seminary was the first institution of its kind in New 
England, and one of the firstin America. Up to the beginning of 
the century candidates for the ministry were trained at the homes 
of pastors of the churches, some of whom, like Dr. Emmons, sent 
out hundreds of young ministers in the course of a long pastorate. 
It was the exigencies of the Unitarian controversy which forced 
the orthodox churches of Massachusetts to change the method of 
theological training. It was felt that a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the science of theology in all its branches, especially 
with historical and exegetical theology, was needed in a ministry 
which should be able to resist the drift towards theological Liberal- 
ism, which prevailed at that time. The founders of Andover 
were not afraid of theological science ; they were persuaded that 
Priestly and Belsham had not spoken the last word as to the his- 
tory of the church and the interpretation of the New Testament. 
They built their institution in the faith that if a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, a great deal is eminently safe. And it was 
this bold policy which enabled them to check the spread of the 
Unitarian movement, to confine the influence of Ware, Channing 
and the Buckminsters to Eastern Massachusetts mainly, and to 
keep the rest, which had the greatest weight of literary culture and 
the dominate téndency of the times on itsside, down to a member- 
ship of about 25,000. 

But theological science is a dangerous weapon for mere con- 
servatism to meddle with. From the first it was found that An- 
dover could not be merely conservative. Its history has been a 
series of shocks to conservatives. The “ safe’ men elected to fill 
its chairs, when once they came into professional contact with the 
problems of modern theology, were found to have adopted and 
promulgated views which were not known among the churches. 
Even Dr. Porter caused great searching of heart when it was seen 
that his theological perspective had been affected. by Thomas Ers- 
kine of Linlathen, the forerunner of the Broad Church party. Dr. 
Moses Stuart did not shock his friends by his speculations on the 
Trinity ; for with all their zeal against Unitarianism they were no 
more orthodox on that point than he was, and far less so than 
Prof. Smyth and his associates. But his commentaries on Hebrews 
and Romans made a beginning of scientific exegetics in America 
in a fashion which was not relished. To be told that the Apostle 
Paul did not write the Epistle to the Hebrews, was nearly as 
startling to that generation as it is to our own to be told that no- 
thing of the Pentateuch dates from the time of Moses, except the 
Ten Commandments. Drs. Park and Phelps pass for pillars of 
orthodoxy with this generation. But Dr. Park’s sermon on 
“The Theology of the Feelings and the Theology of the Intel- 
lect’? was the heretical scandal of less than half a century ago; 
and Prof. Phelps’s “ Still Hour” was thought more mystical than 
was in keeping with New England’s traditions. 

So the course of things has run from the first, and so it will 
run to the end. It has been the honor of Andover, beyond any 
other theological seminary of the country, that it has not flinched 
from dealing with the questions of the day in a frank and brave 
spirit. A characteristic event in its history was when Prof. B. B. 
Edwards assembled the students in the Chapel to tell them of the 
appearance and significance of Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu,” and to 
warn them of the higher responsibility which lay upon them as 
scientific theologians in an age when the inmost citadel of the 
Christian faith was attacked. 

It is the purpose of the faculty and the Trustees of the Semin- 
ary that Andover shall maintain this attitude tothe end. It isthe 
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purpose of the Visitors that it shall cease. The spirit which would 
have silenced Porter and Park and Stuart, but was not allowed to 
do so, is to silence Smyth and Harris. The majority of the Visitors 
represent that spirit; the Trustees stand for the more patient, 
generous, and tolerant spirit which prevailed inthe past. It is not 
a question between this dogma and that. It is a question between 
the liberty of teaching without infringing on what is essential to 
the orthodox faith, and the meddlesomeness which would make 
the institution contemptible and powerless, because it was known 
that no teacher in it dare speak his mind. 

“But the Andover Creed?’ Yes, we have not forgotten the 
Creed. That document was a controversial statement of the 
Evangelical position against the Unitarian movement. It was 
polemic in purpose, but not in form. It was to prevent Andovers 
passing under the control of the Liberalism of New England, as 
Harvard, with its Hollis chair of divinity, had passed. It is to be 
interpreted, as every historical document must be, with reference 
to the purpose of its authors and their spirit. In that view, the 
Andover professors are entirely within the bounds it defines. 
That they are on the road to becoming Unitarians nobody has the 
hardihood to assert. Whether that be the right road or the wrong 
road, it is not the one they are taking. In fact they are in some 
important respects farther from Unitarianism than were any of 
their predecessors. Athanasius would find less difficulties in 
owning as his sons Messrs. Harris and Smyth, than he would 
have had in owning Messrs. Stuart and Woods. They make more 
of the doctrine of the sonship and incarnation of Christ than Prof. 
Park did. It is true that the perspective of doctrines has 
changed for them. The Andover Creed is not the one they would 
draw up for themselves. But it has changed also for Prof. Park, 
who is foremost among their accusers, and over whose heresies 
Dr. Dana and other conservatives were shaking their heads in 
1841. Nochurch dares to bind its ministry to all the details of an 
elaborate creed. With Dr. Charles Hodge died the last Presby- 
terian minister who accepted every statement in the Westminster 
standards, and even he evaded the plain inference from their state- 
ment about “elect infants.” To hold theological professors to 
the letter of such statements is not possible, not wise, not expe- 
dient. Their agreement with the spirit or leading purpose of the 
Creed’s teaching is the limits of what can be expected, and with 
this requirement the Andover faculty comply. 








PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING. 


T is several years since the English Society for Psychical Re- 
l search published a request for narratives of apparitions of the 
living to persons at a distance, and similar experiences. At first 
the request seemed rather unmeaning, but Mr. Meyers gave hints 
of the purpose of the request in some published articles, and now 
at length, we have the results in these two stout volumes. In 
these the three authors undertake to prove by adequate and well- 
sifted testimony the existence of a power they call telepathy, by 
which some minds are able to produce profound, distinct, and even 
articulate impressions upon some other minds at a distance, which 
impressions are projected into visible, audible, and even tactual 
appearances called “ phantasms.” This power is not a universal 
possession of all minds, but it is possessed by many. It extends 
as a rule only to impressions upon close friends, near kindred, 
partners in the marriage relation, and other persons who are in 
intimate relations with the persons exercising it. It is not capa- 
ble of exercise at all times and under all conditions. It is most 
vigorous under the excitements of notable crises, and especially 
at that most notable of crises called death. It may affect several 
persons independently and produce in each resultant phantasm 
according to their mental peculiarities. In some cases there is 
reason to believe that the impression passes by the infection of 
proximity or suggestion from one person to another. 

The first suggestions of such a power were found in the well- 
known phenomena of magnetism, or—as it is now called—hyp- 
notism. It was suggested that the possibility of conveying im- 
pressions from mind to mind without the aid of sign, sound or 
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muscular suggestion was not confined to minds in that abnormally 
susceptible condition. This was found to be true through a series 
of experiments. Take one out of many of these lines of experi- 
ment. On page 654 of Vol. II., we have a tabulated statement of 
the result, where two sisters drew one of four hundred slips, with 
numbers ranging from one to ninety, from a bow], while sitting six 
feet behind the other who did the guessing. In each case the 
number drawn was returned to the bowl, and the slips mixed 
afresh. According to the law of chance the guesser ought to have 
been right four times. She was entirely correct twenty-seven 
times. In twenty-one cases she guessed the right digits, but in 
the wrong order. In 162 cases one of the digits was right and in 
the right place. Such a result would have been impossible if the 
power of one mind to communicate with another were limited to 
the normal channels of expression, and those which habit has 
taught us to regard as the only channels. In other cases proofs 
of such transferrence of thought were obtained by the reproduc- 
tion of drawings which the recipient had not seen, by jointly wil- 
ling that the recipient should write a name, and in other ways. 

At this stage the theory of the mind’s telepathic power came 
within the horizon, as it occurred to our investigators that this 
power of mind to deal directly with mind cast new light upon what 
has been called “ the night side of nature.” The phenomena of 
the witchcraft superstition, the popular belief in ghosts, and the 
residuum of fact in the pretensions of modern spiritualists, all 
seemed to have a new light cast on them by the seexperiments., 
But our investigators went to work on a line of research which 
might be said to be the simplest, the most open, and the most con- 
clusive. Every one has heard, and most of us have met with peo- 
ple who have had visions of people who were at a distance, either 
in the hour of some great peril, or in that of death. But nobody 
had any idea of the frequency of such experiences, and their es- 
sential similarity, until the English Society for Psychical Research 
began to collect the evidence. It then was found to be an experi- 
ence frequent enough in all classes of society, in both sexes, and 
in every part of the world. The cases collected and reported by 
these investigators are numbered by hundreds. They concern gen- 
erals, men of business, clergymen, professors, and every stratum 
of society. In most cases the story is told at first hand, and is 
vouched for by the specification of names and addresses. Wher- 
ever it was possible the editors resorted to public records to con- 
firm or disprove it, and they do not hesitate to point out any cir- 
cumstance which seems to call into question the accuracy of the 
narrator. 

The comulative effect of the testimony seems to us to leave no 
margin for doubt of the general principle they are seeking to es- 
tablish. On any point on which there was no predisposition to 
disbelief, such an array of evidence would have an overwhelming 
effect. But that is exactly what stands in the way here, as our 
authors themselves anticipate.. Some will turn away from the 
the whole discussion with the anticipatory judgment that such 
matters are not open to satisfactory investigation, and that if they 
take this step, they shall be asked next to believe in ghosts. Some 
will be prejudiced by materialistic theories ,or the still more per 
vading atmosphere of materialistic assumptions, and will refuse to 
believe that mind possesses powers so contradictory of their notions 
of its character. Some, on the other hand, will shrink from re- 
search into matters which seem by association the sanctities of hu- 
man experience, and treat the investigation as a desecration. 

With all these classes Mr. Meyers deals in his introduction. 
He insists that science has no right to draw the line across which 
it will not pursue its investigations, and recalls Socrates’ prohibition 
of the study of astronomy, and Comte’s restriction of that study to 
the solar system. He does not conceal his convictions that these 
investigations will serve in some degree as a counterweight to the 
materialistic tendencies of the time, and especially so as they pro- 
ceed by just the methods which the exact sciences have employed, 
and brings the same light to bear upon the neglected, less illumin- 
ated side of our human nature. And he deprecates any desecration 
of the sanctities of the spiritual life by such investigations, claim- 
ing that ‘‘any presumption which science had established against 
the possibility of spiritual communion is now rebutted,” ‘inasmuch 
as it can no longer be affirmed that our minds ave closed to all influ- 
ences save such as reach them through sensory avenues.” 

It is the bearing of these alleged telepathic powers upon the 
phenomena of spiritualism and the like which have the most im 
mediate interest. It was the claim of spiritualists which first sug- 
gested the investigation. It was, we think, the Count Agever de 
Gasparin who first suggested that a deeper knowledge of the 
nature and scope of the mental and volitional action would rob 
what is genuine in “spiritual phenomena” of their wonderfulness, 
We heard this view confirmed and elaborated by Dr. Daniel R. 
Goodwin, then provost of the University, more than twenty years 
ago. It was reiterated by Prof. K. EK. ‘Thompson in two articles in 
The Penn Monthly. Dr. Joseph Cook in his still unpublished lec- 
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tures on Spiritualism (1879) quoted the record of these articles with 
his approval, and pointed towards a similar theory. It is this 
view which finds confirmation in the results of the present investi- 
gation. 

Spiritualists always assume that the medium knows only what 
is told by the person who seeks light about the dead. Here is 
proof that the medium may have other ways of getting at the facts 
whose repetition startles the inquirer because ‘‘ nobody knew that 
except myself and X.” They assume that the joint testimony of 
a number of observers to the occurrence of extraordinary things 
at a seance is of overwhelming force. We see reason in the ex- 
perience of thought-transferrence to believe that a pure delusion 
which has fastened itself upon one person in the company, may 
come to infect all the rest. Take out these two elements, and the 
residuum in spiritualistic phenomena which calls for investigation 
is not a large one. Against these two distorting elements—mind- 
reading and delusory infection—every scientific investigation of 
spiritualism must provide. 








WORKINGMEN AND ANARCHISM. 


oe. probably most, of the leaders of the labor organizations 
J been have wise enough to see that they could have no natural 
affiliations with the anarchist idea. In Chicago, the differentiation 
has been fairly though not perfectly marked, but the danger of 
association will no doubt continue indefinitely. It is a weakness 
of all movements revolutionary in their nature to ally themselves 
with all other forms of agitation in existence at the time. ‘‘ We 
are agitating against the present order of things; you are agitating 
against the present order of things; therefore we belong together 
and our forces ought to be joined.” This is a very obvious fallacy 
of course, but nevertheless one that has often failed to be seen in 
time for the less radical movement to avoid being burdened, not 
only with its own difficulties, but with all those of a more extreme 
party whose ends were far different from its own. 

The French Revolution of 1848, set in motion by the liberal 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, was soon seized upon by 
their allies, the socialistic workingmen, and the terrible “ days of 
June” were the result. The Commune, in 1871, which was essen- 
tially only a movement for the decentralization of power in France, 
has left such a deplorable record because its original idea was lost 
in its alliance with the socialists and anarchists of Paris. And 
the whole series of European efforts for greater political freedom 
in the first half of this century were unsuccessful, partly because 
the revolutionists had accepted into their number many whose 
aims, although like theirs obtainable only through changes in the 
government, were yet entirely different, and such as to antagonize 
the whole middle class of society. 

With whatever parties the natural affiliations of the labor or- 
ganizations may be, they are certainly-not with Anarchism. As 
far as that expression has any distinct significance, it is as far from 
the wishes and expectations of the average laboring man in this 
country as it is from those of the extremest conservative. The 
“Tnternational,” of Europe, a much more revolutionary society 
than any of the labor organizations of this country, split in 1872 
on this very point, and the anarchists, such as Bakounine, were 
obliged to withdraw. Anarchism is not the same as socialism nor 
communism. It aims, as its name would indicate, at political as 
well as social revolution, which the most radical American labor- 
ing man, as such, does not desire. Moreover, the anarchists with- 
out exception, advocate the reaching of their ends by any effective 
means, such as fire, dynamite, or assassination ; means which our 
labor organizations have repeatedly and officially disowned. Again, 
the anarchists, for the present at least, lay the most stress on the 
destruction of the present order of society, relegating the question 
of reconstruction largely to the future, while the labor associations 
are constructive from the beginning. 

The ideal of the anarchists, as far as it can be found in the 
teaching of their recognized leaders, such as Bakounine, Krapot- 
kine, Proudhon, Reclus, and others, seems to be an almost infinite 
subdivision of society into lesser and lesser communities and 
groups whose relations to one another shall be as members of the 
loosest sort of a confederation. Neither the confederation nor 
any subordinate group can.have any powers except such as are 
granted to it by each individual, and these he is to have the right 
to withdraw at any moment he shall choose. As it is expressed 
in the declaration of principles read by one of a group of anar- 
chists at their trial in Lyons, in 1883: ‘The substitution, in hu- 
man relations, of free contract, perpetually revisable and -dissoluble, 
is our ideal.” Again in the same document they say, ‘“‘We wish 
liberty, and we believe its existence incompatible with the exist- 
ence of any power whatsoever, whatever its origin and form— 
whether it be elected or imposed, monarchical or republican, 
whether inspired by divine right or by popular right, by annoint- 
ment or universal suffrage.” 





Although these reforms would of course include an entire abo- 
lition of the rights of property, as we now understand them, yet 
the anarchists are at entire variance with the socialists and com- 
munists, as is evident above from their attitude towards the State. 
With the objects sought for by the workingmen’s organizations 
their aims are certainly as inconsistent. The only bond of union 
between the anarchists and the laboring men is their common ag- 
itation against the present condition of things, and this is only 
superficially a bond, for their methods and immediate objects of 
agitation are necessarily entirely different. The laboring men are 
satisfied with our present republican form of government, and 
only plan for economic and perhaps social changes. Even when 
their measures become socialistic in character, they are still 
bounded by the limits of our present political order. Indeed the 
present political organization is the instrument which the labor 
organizations are tending more and more to make use of for the 
attainment of theirends. The anarchists, on the other hand, are 
absolute pessimists as to the present organization of society, polit- 
ical, social, and moral, and make its entire overthrow a prerequi- 
site for the achievement of any success in the application of their 
theory. In a word, the laboring men are dependent on the con- 
tinued existence of the present political organization of society 
for success in their aims ; the anarchists require its destruction for 
success in theirs. The difference is thus not one of degree, but of 
kind and direction, and such parties certainly have no natural 
affinity with one another. Even a labor organization needs public 
opinion on its side. The Nihilism of Russia, the “ Black Hand” 
of Spain, and other anarchist societies of Europe are to a certain 
extent the correlatives of the form of government and the condi- 
tion of society in those countries. But in the United States anar- 
chism is an anomaly, and needs only to be thoroughly known and 
understood, and to be calmly judged of, to be condemned by the 
great body of workingmen as by every other element of American 
society. wil OK, 








BLUE-NOSE GRUMBLING. 


ge privilege of grumbling at the acts of public men, and at the 

general course of the government, is acknowledged as a 
sacred right among British subjects, and the average Briton re- 
gards it as a duty not less sacred to exercise this right on every 
possible occasion. It is true that in the ordinary use of the word 
Nova Scotians would hardly pass for Britons; there are few of 
them whose lineage on new world soil does not go back for several 
generations, and in most cases new world manners and customs 
are found to have suceeded those of Europe. But all of these 
“Blue Noses,” of whatever immediate descent, fully under- 
stand and fearlessly exercise the British propensity thoroughly to 
criticise every performance of their rulers. This is an art in which 
the new Scotlanders have always been remarkably proficient, and 
their outspoken manner of denouncing offiaial abuses has often 
borne fruit in sweeping reform. Their tendency to give unmis- 
takable expression to public sentiment has proved one of the chief 
factors in providing them with a local government which is 
scarcely excelled in the civilized world. Were the province an 
independent country or directly responsible to a nation that would 
govern it in accordance with the desires of its people, no land 
would present a more satisfactory political situation ; which would 
mean that no land with similar natural aspects would reveal a 
higher degree of internal prosperity. We could not look for ex- 
tensive immigration. When our young men and women can be 
induced to remain at home there will be little room for new settlers 
aside from capitalists and trained mechanics; and such valuable 
people are always welcome in any country; especially in a pro- 
vince like Nova Scotia which is essentially a land of minerals. 
The source of our complaints is therefore entirely beyond our own 
borders, and on account of a power with whom we are forced to 
acknowledge political connection. I say forced, because there can 
be no, doubt that a great majority of Nova Scotians will not remain 
so-called Canadians a moment longer than they are obliged to. 
At present our grumbling, although of vast volume and _ perfectly 
harmonious, for the time being must be practically fruitless. The 
final result of this continuous and loudly uttered discontent cannot 
be doubted by any disinterested observer ; but just now the grip of 
Ottawa authority upon this peninsula is unyielding and relentless; 
and the commander at the Canadian capital seems disposed to 
fully utilize this advantage by bleeding us until sheer weakness 
shall eradicate all tendencies to rebellion. 

At this writing the special grievance is the Tariff. Ever since 
the “ National Policy,” which is anything but a good policy for us, 
went into force, this matter has been an ever present cause of 
complaint. The high duty which would exclude many descrip- 
tions of foreign goods, if we could do without them, in many ways 
is nothing short of cruel hardship. Among other bad things about 
it is the fact that it compels us to trade with Canadian merchants 
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when our own interest would be much better served by dealing | But at least four hundred thousand of our four hundred and fifty 


with Americans or English. If we enjoyed a fair reciprocity with 
the United States, the Intercolonial Railway freight bills on mer- 
chandise brought from Canada would be remarkably light. Under 
such circumstances the productions of New England and other 
American factories must have every advantage. 
transportation to our markets is much less than from any Canadian 
city; and as most of the American freight comes by water, the 
route is always open. here are several weeks during every 
winter when the northern portions of the Intercolonial are 
blockaded with snow, and the St. Lawrence with ice, and the route 
from Canada through Maine, which under reciprocity might be 
commercially open, is measurably subject to the same conditions, 
But the great highway of traffic to the Republic can always be 
depended upon. In modern times the harbor of Halifax never 
freezes over, and the corner of the Atlantic between this port and 
and the adjacent American coast, although often stormy enough, 
is comparatively safe for the staunch steamers that ply between 
Halifax and Boston and the ports farther South. This is certainly 
a strong reason why we should prefer commercial intercourse 
with the United States. Another equally weighty argument is 
formed in the quality of articles which we are invited to purchase, 
Food preparations and utensils of every description, that come 
from the States, are in every respect superior to those offered by 
the Ontario and Quebec dealers. In the first case the quality is 
finer and the material is put up in more attractive packages; in 
the other the tools are better adapted to our needs, and have a 
much more workmanlike finish. Between American and English 
voods as we receive them, generally speaking there is little to 
choose, and the agencies which enable the Yankees to undersell 
their trans-Atlantic competitors seem.to be distance and enterprise. 
Were the inhabitant of the maritime province a true Canadian 
these reasons in favor of foreign production might have small 
weight. To encourage home manufactures, we might be willing 
to make any sacrifice. But the NovaScotian, the New Brunswicker 
and the Prince Edward's Islander are not and never can be genu- 
ine Canadians. The insurmountable obstructions which prevent 
these sections from becoming ports of the Dominion in the fullest 
sense, are understood by all of our thinkers, and generally ac- 
knowledged. Consequently, a tariff that may be honest protection 
to the St. Lawrence and lake countries, to a majority of our people 
is bringing discontent, disgust, and discouragement. 

At this moment important reasons constrain the Ottawa gov- 
ernment materially to increase the duty on several staple com- 
modities. Pig iron is now entered at five dollars and a half per 
ton and the import tax on many other articles seems to be rising 
toward a corresponding figure. To this stiffadvance at least two 
causes are easily discernible: the first of these is apparent in the 
following statement. According to the best Canadian authority, 
some time before the late general election, Sir John McDonald, 
with his usual keen foresight, publicly and also privately, called a 
meeting of representative manufacturers and other capitalists from 
all sections of the Dominion. This gathering was very large, and 
the veteran conservative leader undoubtedly laboyed to make 
these gentlemen see that the safety of their enterprises depended 
upon the success of his party. This was certainly a difficult un- 
dertaking ; but asa professional hoodwinker Sir John has hardly a 
living equal. And the rivers of material assistance that flowed to 
conservative headquarters from every part of the country, even 
from the remotest corner, furnished very strong evidence that the 
sharpest of our experienced business men were not able to see 
through his skilfully deceptive arguments. At that meeting, and 
through the remaining days of the campaign, according to appear- 
ance, one part of a splendid contract was arranged and faithfully 
carried out. But before the books of this transaction could be 
closed, another and equally important part must be fulfilled to 
the letter. According to the calculations we are guided by while 
considering this question, the tariff changes are now being used to 
discharge the Conservative party obligation. The owners of iron 
mines at Londonderry, Nova Scotia, and in other sections of the 
Dominion, bave claimed that it did not pay to work them because 
their products would not sell in competition with foreign iron, 
even when the latter was trammeled by a heavy duty. Probably 
with the slice of profit which the government now promises to 
get from every pound of imported iron these industries will be 
able to do something. They certainly ought to. After thé same 
manner the government seems to be presenting a return of com- 
pliments all along the line; and very likely, by this time, the 
Canadian manufacturers and heavy merchants are perfectly satis- 
fied with the outcome of their bargain. But poor Nova Scotia 
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whose people, as a rule, have but a languid interest in Canadian 
politics and would gladly be in a position to ignore them alto- 
gether, if such a trade was made between Sir John and his sup- 
porters, eau have no benefit from it. The iron miners and those 
directly connected with them will gain a temporary advantage. 
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thousand population cannot hope for anything save severe hard- 
ship without compensation, It cannot be otherwise when there 
will be a decided increase in the price of every article which is 
composed wholly or partially of iron. Another cause for swelling 
the custom house revenue is found in the five million dollar de- 
ficit, which Sir Charles Tupper, as minister of the treasury, was 
forced to exhibit. If this excess of expenditure over income has 
been occasioned in the legitimate development of the country, 
patriotic Canadians will find no fault, and by every means in their 
power cheerfully assist the ex-high commissioner to square up 
his books. In this matter, as in all others that pertain to the gen- 
eral government, we who are not ambitious to be called Cana- 
dians, have to bear our full share of the expenses, although our 
income from the Dominion treasury beyond radiant promises, is 
not worth describing. In Halifax, business remains serene almost 
to sleepiness; one of our sugar refineries is soon to be sold under 
the hammer, and the other is supposed to be running without 
profit. No department of trade is satisfactory, and no one is ex- 
pecting better times. With nothing else to especially engage their 
attention, our people seem to have gone to work very earnestly to 
develop their capacity for energetic and persistent grumbling. 
Halifax, June 23d. ADDISON F, BROWNE. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

FINHE “ Corpus Schwenkfeldianorum,” to which we referred last 

week, will contain in its first series the works of Caspar 
Schwenckfeld of Ossig, and of Valentine Crautwald, his greatest 
disciple. This is intended to commemorate the 400th anniversary 
of his: birth. Should this publication meet with reasonable suc- 
cess, a second series will be issued, containing many unpublished 
documents which relate to the history of the sect, both in Europe 
and in Pennsylvania. 

[t will be remembered by those who have read Robert Bar- 
Clay’s book, ‘“*'The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth,” that he seeks to derive the Quakerly doctrine of 
the Inner Light from Caspar Schwenckfeld. 

Prof. Hartranft has the codperation of a committee of the 
Schwenck telder denomination. 


THE poets have been heavily burdened by the requirements 
of the Jubilee. Lord Tennyson’s tired muse ambled but poorly 
through an ode, and reminded one but faintly of his livelier paces 
in that of 1851, when the Great Exhibition was opened. Mr. Swin- 
burne, grown out of a Red Republican to a primrose-tinted Tory, 
showed to rather better advantage, although even he did not come 
up to the level of his ‘ Songs before Sunrise,” when such poten- 
tates as Mazzini and Garibaldi inspired his song. On the whole, 
Mr. Lewis Morris, the young Welsh poet, seems to have the better 
chance of succeeding to the poet-laureateship, and has been se- 
lected by the Prince of Wales to prepare the ode for the opening 
of the Imperial Institute. But Mr. Morris is an echo rather than 
a voice,—an echo of ‘Tennyson chiefly. Mr. William Morris is a 
greater singer, but he is poet-laureate already,—to the Socialists. 

* x + 

THERE is nothing like contentment. Here are the Mugwump 
organs feliciting themselves that out of 111 graduates of Yale 
College, this year, 19 report themselves as of the Mugwump sort 
in politics. This is very hopefui, the New York EKvening Post 
declares, as it is “ almost one-fifth.” And yet Yale is the home 
and New Haven the habitat of Professor Sumner who has bestowed 
upon these 111 young men all the infiuence of his vast and diverse 
talents in the direction of teaching the iniquity of everything ex- 
cept a policy which neither of the old parties own. Is it possible 
that after all this the best result is only 19, which is but little 
more than one in six ? 


REVIEWS. 

BABYLONISCHE BusspSALMEN UMSCHRIEBEN UBERSETZT UND 
ERKLART, von Dr, Heinrich Zimmern. Leipzig: J.C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchandlung, 1885. 

YOR the past seven or eight years Assyriologists have been wont 
from year to year to look to Leipzig for some new or inter- 
esting publications in the field of Assyrian research,and generally 

Without disappointment, Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch has imbued 

his pupils with his industry and his scientific spirit, and if they have 

contracted some of his faults their mention is made in no spirit of 
unkindness. The dissertation of 1885, expanded into the present 
volume and published as the sixth of Delitzsch and Haupt’s As- 
syriologische Bibliothek, is certainly the most noteworthy since 

1879. Dr. Zimmern has done his work conscientiously and well, 

and his commentary to the nine penitential Psalms is painstaking, 
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careful, and valuable. There is nothing in the whole range of 
the Assyrian literature which affords so interesting a parallel to 
literary form in the Bible as do these nine penitential Psalms. In 
a fragmentary petition to a goddess the poet says : 

“Whosoever is with sin, thou receivest his innermost petitions ; 

If thou lookest upon a man, that man lives ; 

Lady of all, queen of humanity, 

Merciful one, to whom it is good to turn, who receiveth supplications.” 

In a petition to Ishtar: 

““O my lady, since the days of my youth, I have been yoked to mis- 

fortune; 

Food I have not eaten— weeping was my sustenance ; 

Water I have not drunk—tears were my drink.” 

But the most pathetic of the whole collection is one not ad- 
dressed to any deity, but rather narrative in its tone: 

“* Amidst sighing he sits down, 

Amidst painful cries, in anguish of heart, 

Amidst bitter weeping and bitter sighing ; 

Like a dove he complains, day and night; 

To his merciful God he cries like a wild cow: 

Pitiful complaints he raises.” 

These few extracts serve to show how near the literary efforts 
of the Assyrians and the Hebrews stood together, and how im- 
portant is the one for the study of the other. The penitential 
Psalms are mostly bilingual, that is to say, are given first in Sumero- 
Akkadian and then in Assyrian. ‘This fact, however, has not pre- 
vented Dr. Zimmern from ascribing their origin to the Semitic pe- 
riod. He calls them Babylonian because the best literary etiort 
had its home in Babylonia, and thinks it Semitic because of its 
spirit, and because of the language employed in the Sumero-Ak- 
kadian portion. It is well known that Sumero-Akkadian lived as 
the sacred dialect of the temples long after it ceased to be aspoken 
language, and several of the younger Assyriologists, Dr. Zimmern 
among the number, are now inclined to think that the Sumero- 
Akkadian handed down to us does not represent the classical lan- 
guage, but rather a stage of development comparable to what we 
find in monkish Latin. In spite of this opinion, a very ancient 
date is assigned these Psalms. Prof. Hommel named the date of 
composition as between 2500 and 2000 B. C., and Dr. Zimmern from 
internal evidence places it more definitely at about 2300 B. C. 
Originally outpourings of a contrite heart, they were, like the Jew- 
ish Psalter, collected and arranged for liturgical purposes. On the 
Sumerian question Dr. Zimmern emphatically takes his position 
with the majority against the hiero-grammatic heresy of Halevy, 
Guyard, and Pognon ; in fact he says there is enough evidence to 
prove the existence of the non-Semitic idiom even if not a single 
inscription in that language had ever been handed down to us. 

In his translation of the texts Dr. Zimmern shows keen pow- 
ers of interpretation, and in his commentary a wide and discern- 
ing familiarity with the works of his predecessors, (whom he has 


occasionally neglected to cite). His insistence on the existence of 


a consonantal v has some force, though the very rarity of its oc- 
currence would stamp it, in the earlier language at least, as a dia- 
lectical and not general linguistic phenomenon. It would be im- 
possible here to mention the many contributions this work makes 
to the understanding and etymology of Assyrian words. They 
are of such importance as to make the careful study of Dr. Zim- 
mern’s book necessary to anyone who desires to keep pace with 
the progress of Assyriology. 


C. A. 


FINAL MEMORIALS OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW.  Ed- 
ited by Samuel Longfellow. Pp. vii. and 446. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co, 1887. 

‘his is the aftermath of the “ Life of Longfellow,” by his 
brother. It contains the journals and correspondence of the last 
fifteen years of his life and many letters to and from him belong- 
ing to an earlier period. The refined beauty of Longfellow’s chavr- 
acter is seen in every page of his works, and these volumes of bi- 
ography, attractive as they are in matter as well as in mechanical 


execution, serve chiefly to give some new views of the growth of 


a lovely and noble disposition, but not to change in any respect 
the well-established reputation. They exhibit his warm-hearted 
friendliness, masked by a sensitive shyness, and testify to the uni- 
versal appreciation of his moral worth and poetic genius. His 
journal is an almost unrelieved note-book of work done or callers’ 
names. Rarely does it contain a memorable passage. Yet itmay 
please us to learn from it, for instance, that “ the Chamber over 


the Gate” was suggested by writing to the late Bishop Green, of 


Mississippi, on the death of hisson. His best thoughts were con- 
scientiously bestowed on his books, but he sometimes jotted down 
sentences to be used in them as occasion should serve. Several 
pages of these chips from the work-shop—precious fragments 
now—are gathered into a closing chapter of this volume. Among 
them is one which shows a trait of his temperament: “The breath 
of an audience is very apt to blow one’s thoughts quite away, asa 
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gust through an open window does the loose papers on a table.” 
The poet derived no inspiration from a crowd, as does the orator. 
But in the quiet of his study, in his letters to his chosen friends, 
in his conversation with a familiar few, his tenderness and sympa- 
thy with all that is pure and lovely found adequate expression. 
The letters are the charm of this book. It opens gaily with 
one relating a laughable incident of Longfellow’s first visit to 
Europe, when a Swiss giantess in an outlandish costume captured 
the shy American and compelled him to be her escort. Further 
on we find some sharp satire in a letter to Sumner, written in 
January, 1859. Caleb Cushing had presided over a celebration of 
Daniel Webster’s birthday, and Longfellow describes his speech 
as containing all ‘“‘ Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary and part of 
Adams’ Latin Grammar.” The whole affair recalled to the profes- 
sor “ Iriarte’s fable of the Bee and the Drones—how they got the 
dead body of a bee out of an old hive with great praise and pomp,” 
performed the funeral ceremonies with all the honors, and chanted 
immortal elegies. He runs on with a similar sarcastic professor’s 
mention of another, the heir of a great name, which the wearer 
afterwards redeemed by the sacrifice of his life in the war for the 
Union. The tartness of such a letter belonged to Longfellow’s 
youth. In his age, though he was cut to the heart by the mal- 
treatment of his friends, Sumner and Motley, he could never be 
provoked to such requital even in private letters. The following 
extract from a letter to a lady author of some fame gives a glimpse 
of his ripened and mellowed thoughtfulness: “I know that life, 
like French poetry, is imperfect without the feminine rhyme. But 
I remember how much time I lost at the Academy, in my boy- 
hood, looking across the schoolroom at the beautiful rhyme. Per- 
haps, after all, it was not time lost, but a part of my education. 
Of what woman was it said that ‘to know her was a liberal edu- 
cation,’ and who said it?’ Two days before the seventy-third 
anniversary of his birth he writes to a friend: “Such a multitude 
of letters as I receive from school-boys and school-girls who are 
going to celebrate the day, is quite amazing. If I were Briareus, 
or a disembodied echo, I could not answer them.” Thus in his 
serene old age he had more blessings than those which Coleridge 


ascribes to the good man of many years—love, honor, troops of 


friends. He was worshipped by the rising generation of America 
as their ‘‘magnus Apollo.” The last letter he wrote was in an- 
swer to thetribute of one of these worshippers. 

Among the letters addressed to Longfellow there are some 
which still preserve their interest, after the lapse of even forty 
vears, as those from Freiligrath and from the Swedish bishop 
Tegnér, and those from the ever-genial Autocrat, which are found 
near the end of this book. But there are some here which have 
lost the little worth they ever had, and some “ reminiscences ” are 
retailed which we might have been spared. The stanza which 
Coleridge marked “ To be struck out” from the original version 
of “The Ancient Mariner,’ need not have been given more than 
once. The wise judgment of the poet who cut off as too sad the 
original ending of “The Building of the Ship,” beautiful as it 
was, would have omitted some of these useless pages and thereby 
enhanced the value of all the rest. Still the editor claims only for 
this volume and its predecessors that they are mémoirs pour servir, 
and judged as such they will be acceptable to all lovers of the 
poet. J. FE 


COLONIAL BALLADS, SONNETS, AND OTHER VERSE. By Margaret 
J. Preston. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Mrs. Preston’s poems have been accepted as excellent in their 

way,—the work of a bright and sympathetie spirit which has an 

eager insight into the whole wide world of literature and art. If 
the stirring in the author’s mind has not been passionate and deep 
enough to give her actual inspiration, it yet reaches genuine be- 
lief and emotion. It is indeed a characteristic of Mrs. Preston’s 
verse that it is never flimsy, never is run away with by mere 
pretty phrasing; it is sure vo be serious and strong. There can 
be no greater sign of the want of vitality in a poet than the fancy 


that a faculty for fluent verse-making justifies the production of 


verses, at least the publication of them. The habit of manufactur- 
ing poems for magazines and other periodicals is, we consider, the 
bane of modern verse-makers. Laying hold of some vague idea, 
discovering a phrase for it, and then reiterating it, elaborating 
rhymes and turns of expression until the sonnet or lyric is rounded 
out, is not writing poetry. Mrs. Preston avoids the faults of the 
merely fluent and pretty verse-maker, but she does not invariably 
succeed in rising above conventional forms of expression. Her 
sonnets please, but they do not enchant, surprise and take hold of 
the reader, like those of the masters. Here is one called ‘‘ Nature’s 
Comfortings :”’ 
“T cannot bear this gloom of grief, I said, 
Within shut walls: beneath the open sky 
So pure in its inviolate calm, so high, 
I will go forth and lean my throbbing head 
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On nature’s all-compassionate heart, instead 
Of human props that find no more than I 
An answer to the wild, importunate ‘ why ?’ 
That moans its questioning wail above my dead. 
I passed without, beseeching grief to stay: 

The sweet blue air kissed down my sense of pain, 
The strong, perpetual mountains seemed to steep 
My wounds in balm ; the breeze brushed tears away ; 
The sunshine soothed: and when I turned again 

Within my door, lo! grief had fallen asleep!” 

Now that is graceful, and it is true to human experience ; yet 
at the same time it is not the result of real emotion, and its philos- 
ophy does not touch the heart. The ballads are very good in their 
way, but we wonder that anyone cares to write an indifferent bal- 
lad, since it has long been settled that no modern verse-maker can 
write a good one. We do not like to find fault with the poems, 
which are as a whole excellent. They were written for magazines 
and newspapers, and by the very law of their being, belonged to 
periodical literature. When brought before us in book form, one 
feels that between verses like these and the poetry which ought 


to be preserved and read, there is a world of separation. 
+ ££ 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


10 little is known of the history of the Jews after Bible times, 
\O and the labor (for an English reader at least), in gathering the 
tattered fragments of their story so great, that we must express 
our gratitude to Lady Katie Magnus for her small ‘ Outlines of 
Jewish History from B.C. 586 to C. E. 1885” revised by M. Fried- 
lander, Ph. D., (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1886). In 
Babylon and Rome, in Spain, France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
Russia,—in fact over the civilized world,—the Jews have had an 
interesting and sad story, and Lady Magnus has abridged it and 
told it fairly and sympathetically. Her work shows much care 
and research; great movements are viewed with the eye of a 
philosophic historian, and altogether it would be difficult to find 
another book on this subject with so much information in it. The 
authoress, besides, brings a pleasing and vivid style to lighten her 
work. Occasionally she has slipped and has dogmatized where 
things were not certain. The theory about the return to Babylon 
and the origin of the name Maccabee are both open to question, 
though the same statement was given without challenge by a 
rabbi in a recent number of the North American Review. We are 
not so sure of the principals of the Sadducees and Essenes, and 
think that too much credit is given to Bar-Kochba the pseudo 
Messiah of the second century. It might modify the etymology 
of chazan to learn that the title ex‘sted in Babylonia long before 
there were synagogues, and meant prefect. American Jews have 
been disposed of in a few lines, for which however Lady Magnus 
is not to blame, for although their history is by no means uninter- 
esting it is yet to be dug from legislative journals and _ historical 
societies. ‘The statements on education are, as might be expected 
from the wife of Sir Philip Magnus, unusually good. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have issued in their ‘‘ Select 
Novels,” in paper covers, that most popular of Marlitt’s novels, 
‘The Old Mam’selle’s Secret.” It was one of the first of the pub- 
lished translations of Mrs. Wister from the German, and gave a 
good start to that excellent series of works. 

In their ‘* Monographs on Education,” Messrs. D.C. Heath & 
Co. issue ‘‘ The Study of Education in the College Course,” by Dr. 
John F. Genung, of Amherst College. Like its companions in 
the series, it is a compact treatise, and occupies but 32 pages, in 
the course of which, however, Dr. Genung has condensed a fair 
view of the whole subject, with many practical suggestions. 

Inspired by the plan of ‘‘ Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare,” 
William R. Jenkins the New York publisher of French books of 
merit, has devised the idea of a similar series from the works of 
Moliére. Alfred M. Cotte,a French scholar and teacher, has under- 
taken the work of turning the comedies into romances of good 
form and taste, and the first, “‘ L’Avare,”’ is just sent out, making 
a neat little pamphlet of 62 pages, in paper covers. The succeed- 
ing issues may be bound with it, in one volume. 

The same publisher has just issued ‘ Cosette,” the second 
volume of his handsome new edition of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Mis- 
érables,” which he hasin publication. The third volume “ Marius” 
is well forward, and wiil be ready about August 15th, while the 
other two volumes comprising the set will be published before Oc- 
tober. 

Mr. Edward W. Bok, of Brooklyn, has sent out his neat and 
notable “‘ Beecher Memorial,’ a volume of 110 pages octavo, con- 
taining brief letters from about eighty persons, testifying their es- 
timates of Mr. Beecher, and a series of fourteen articles, some- 
what more precise and systematic in form, from the pens of as 
many authors. The range in the namesof those who join in their 





testimonials to the dead orator is a curious study, and illustrates 
how many and how varied were the people whom he reached and 
influenced. Thus, among the eighty are Dr. Holmes,—whose con- 
tribution is put first,—General Sherman, Admiral Porter, Mr. 
Whittier, Canon Farrar, Edwin Booth, Senator Sherman, ex-Pres- 
ident Hayes, Robert Collyer, Ristori, Salvini, Bartholdi, Senator 
Edmunds, and many more whose nsmes would at once be recog- 
nized as those of very well-known and widely different people. 
The estimates are, of course, very interesting in some cases, and 
commonplace enough in others. George Wm. Curtis says “‘ Beecher 
recalls Whitefield more than any other renowned preacher.”’ The 
letters of the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Gladstone civilly say that 
they did not know Mr. Beecher well enough to express a critical 
estimate of him. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
HE name of the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons,”’ in the “ Famous Wo- 
men” series, Should be Nina H. Kennard, instead of Nina A., 
as erroneously printed on the title-page. Mistakes there are rather 
glaring, and must be mortifying to printer and proof-reader; yet, 
only the other day we observed a case where very prominently on 
the title-page a simple word in common use was misspelled. 

Mr. Haggard’s new book, “ Allan Quartermain ’’—a sequel to 
“King Solomon’s Mines” will appear next month. It is stated 
that the orders of the trade were for a first edition of 10,000 copies. 

John Murray, the London publisher, makes a new departure 
in publishing for the first time a half-crown novel. It is a tale by 
Mr. Charles Granville called ‘‘ Sir Hector’s Watch.” 

‘*The Republic of the Future” is the title which Mrs. Anna 
Bowman Dodd has chosen for a political brochure that Messrs. Cas- 
sell & Company have in press for immediate publication. This 
little book is in the form of a brilliant and original series of letters 
supposed to be written by a Swedish nobleman, on a visit to 
America in the twenty-first century. In these letters the writer 
has depicted what the social, civil, and political aspect of America 
would be under socialistic rule, after Socialism had become a fixed 
and stable form of government. 

A new novel by Walter Besant, to be published serially in 
England, is called ‘‘ Herr Paulus, his Rise, his Greatness and his 
Fall.” It deals with certain aspects of modern spiritualism. 

Frederick H. Rindge, son of Samuel H. Rindge, who removed 
with his father from Cambridge, Mass., to California, a few years 
ago, has responded to a letter from Mayor Russell, of Cambridge, 
asking in the name of the Cambridge Club fora subscription to a 
new public library for that city, by giving a site and a building to 
be erected at an expense of between $70,000 and $80,000, making 
the value of the gift, according to the Boston Post, at least $125,000. 
The site comprises a whole square, 225 by 600 feet. The library 
at present comprises about 20,000 volumes, 

The anonymous author of the very successful ‘“ My Trivial 
Life and Misfortunes ” has written a new novel which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Blackwood. 

A volume of the prose work of the late Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton is forthcoming under the title, ‘‘ For a Song’s Sake, and Other 
Stories.” It will contain eighteen short stories by Marston, witha 
portrait of him, and a memoir, filling some fifty pages, by William 
Sharp. The portrait represents a tinely molded though massive 
head and face, bearing a slight resemblance to the present Earl of 
Lytton. No trace of the poet’s infirmity of blindness appears in 
this portrait. Roberts Brothers are to publish the book. 

The Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College, with 
the cooperation of Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, warden of the Law 
School, have in preparation a series of works covering the entire 
field of political science proper, and of the allied sciences of pub- 
lic law and economies. ‘The method of treatment will be histori- 
cal, comparative, and statistical ; and each book will be submitted 
by the author to his associates for criticism and suggestions, so 
that the series will rest upon a codperation of publicists, jurists, 
and economists. 

It is now stated that the author of ‘“ Through the Gates of 
Gold,” issued by Roberts Bros., and noted with approbation in 
THE AMERICAN, is a young lady named Mabel Collins, and that 
she is also the author of “ Light in the Path,” published by Cup- 
ples & Hurd. 

“Young ladies who are ‘ sharpening the pens’ with a view to 
novel-writing,’’ says the Pall Mall Gazette, “are likely to be 
‘ plunged in a deep veneer of sadness,’ (as one of their sisterhood 
lately put it) by the report of a case in the Westminster county 
court. It appears that Lady Constance Howard, daughter of the 
Earl of Winchilsea, has written three novels—' Mated with a 
Clown,’ ‘ Mollie Darling,’ and *‘ Only a Village Maiden ’—and, by 
her own confession, has made only 20/. out of them, or something 
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less than forty-five shillings a volume. The very titles, one would | this task with great fidelity, while in his style he has succeeded 


imagine, should be worth more than that. ‘ Mated with a Clown’ 
is good, and ‘ Mollie Darling’ is an inspiration Miss Broughton 
might envy. When a titled novelist with such attractively titled 
novels cannot earn as much as 71. for three volumes, what chance 
is there for Misses Brown, Jones, and Robinson ?” 

A Washington correspondent gives some particulars of a visit 
recently paid by him to Mr. George Bancroft. He found the vener- 
able historian surrounded by type-writers copying the papers he 
had borrowed from the widow of ex-President Polk. These papers 
are of great historical value, and comprise most of the official 
correspondence of the Polk administration. Mr. Bancroft hopes 
to write a history of that important part of our national record. 
He was Secretary of the Navy under Mr. Polk. He has not 
reached that pointin his history of the United States, but for per- 
sonal reasons, and particularly because he thinks Polk has not had 
justice done him by other historians, he will pay particular atten- 
tion to that era. Mr. Bancroft has a mass of material covering 
tha history of the Republic to date, collected and classified for the 
use of his literary executor, whoever he may be, for he cannot ex- 
pect to live to finish the work he undertook over forty years ago, 
being now over 87. 

M. Auguste Garnier, the elder of the brothers Garnier, the 
well-known Paris publishers, died recently at the age of 74. 

H. Grevel & Co., London, will publish immediately an English 
translation of Prof. Maspero’s “ Archeologie Egyptienne,”’ by 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

Among the immediately forthcoming volumes of ‘Great 
Writers,” will be “ Carlyle” by Dr. Richard Garrett and ‘“‘ Keats” 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 

In Mr. Freeman’s series of ‘“ Historie Towns,” in which his 
own “ Exeter,” Mr. Loftie’s “‘ London,” and Mr. Hunt’s “‘ Bristol,”’ 
have already appeared, Mr. C. W. Boase’s ‘‘ Oxford” and the 
Rev. Mr. Edward L. Cutts’s “ Colchester” are now ready. Mr. 
George Saintsbury’s “ Manchester : a Short History ” is also nearly 
ready ; but, although announced originally as one of this series, it 
will now appear independently, owing to a disagreement on cer- 
tain political points between Mr. Freeman and Mr. Saintsbury. 


Miss Anna E. Dickinson is slowly recovering from a severe 
illness at Honesdale, Pa. Dr. Philip Schaff is engaged upon a 
History of the Reformation, which Messrs. Scribner will publish 
in the Autumn. Two books by Mr. Andrew Lang are an- 
nounced by the Longmans,—“‘ Johnny Nut and the Golden Goose,” 
from the French of Charles Deulin, and a treatise on Folk Lore 
on which the author has been engaged for several years. 

Among the many series of paper-bound books continually 
being issued, that published by the Scribners, and popularly known 
as their ‘ Yellow Covers,” has a distinct individuality which has 
not been sacrificed to the necessity of periodical publication. The 
various volumes published at irregular intervals during the last 
three years have been most carefully selected, and number alto- 
gether less than thirty. The present style of cover was first sug- 
gested by the French authorship of “John Bull and his Island,” 
and proved so successful that it was adopted for all the suceeding 
issues by such authors as Stockton, Stevenson, Cable, Mrs. 
Burnett, Robert Grant, Marion Harland, etc. The average 
sale of each volume has been over 10,000 copies, though Robert 
Lewis Stevenson’s books have run far in advance of this, notwith- 
standing the many pirated editions of his works. Frank R. Stock- 
ton has been the most popular of American authors represented, 
while of single books Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” has 
had the largest sale. 


Lord Gifford, a Scotch Judge, has left a remarkable will, de- 
vising $400,000 in various proportions to the four Scottish Univer- 
sities, to be devoted to the foundation of lectureships in natural 
theology. Prof. J. K. Hosmer who has long been pursuing re- 
searches in the British Museum and other archives for his history 
of ‘‘ Young Sir Harry Vane,” is nearing the end of his labors. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is working on his Autobiography, though 
at some risk to his precarious health. 














Thomas Wentworth Higginson makes a comparison between 
England and America as to their annual production of book litera- 
ture. Having presented tables and copious statistics he draws 
this conclusion: If these figures are anything like a fair approxi- 
mation to the truth, and if the tendencies they represent are per- 
manent, it is evident that in another fifty years—or perhaps in a 
much shorter period—the United States must replace England as 
the great publishing center for the English-speaking world. 


Mr. Frank D. Millet, the well-known artist, has translated 
into English Count Leo Tolstoi’s powerful work entitled ‘‘ Scenes 
from the Siege of Sebastopol.” His intimate knowledge of the 
Russian people and Russian life has enabled Mr. Millet to perform 
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in retaining much of the vigor and directness of the original. 
The translation is introduced by an interesting and instructive 
chapter on Tolstoi from the pen of W. D. Howells. The book, 
which contains a portrait of the famous Russian novelist, will be 
shortly issued by Harper & Brothers. It is worthy of note, also, 
that Tolstoi’s “‘ Que Faire ” has just been translated into French. 
This book presents another aspect of Tolstoi’s moral nature. 
‘“Ma Confession” represents his religious growth and emotions 
and ‘‘ Que Faire” the awakening to a new activity. 

Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard, and Mr. W. W. Story, the scul p- 
tor, have received the degree of D.C. L. from the University of 
Oxford. 

Profs. Euting, Socin, M. Rubens Duval, and others, have ex- 
pressed the opinion that Dr. Lowy’s doubts as to the genuineness 
of the Moabite stone are with foundation. 

Prof. Euting is preparing a popular account of his travels in 
Arabia. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in press an important book on the 
subject of ‘‘ Industrial Instruction,” by Robert Seidel, of Mollis, 
Switzerland, translated by Margaret K. Smith, Teacher of Meth- 
ods in the Normal School, Oswego, New York. Besides the refu- 
tation of the objections that have from time to time been raised 
against industrial instruction in the schools, the author has pre- 
sented in this book a philosophical exposition of the principles 
underlying the claims of hand labor to a place on the school pro- 
gramme. The translator has endeavored to preserve the vigor 
and originality of the text, and believes that the book will prove 
a valuable addition to the literature extant upon this subject. 


The new Clarendon Press editor of Boswell, Mr. Hill, says 
that he is looking forward to three more Johnson enterprises. 
These are a “Selection of Wit and Wisdom,” a collection of John- 
son’s letters not included by Boswell, and an edition of the 
“Lives of the Poets.” 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
} ig Critic says that the Century Co. paid Messrs. Hay & 
Nicolay $50,000 for the right to publish their Life of Lin- 
coln in the magazine. 

The paper in the United States having the shortest name is 
the Au, a German weekly published in Milwaukee, and that city 
‘an also boast of the paper with the longest title. It is cailed Die 
Deutsche Amerikanische Gewerbe und Industrie Zeitung: Fortschritt 
der Zeit. 

A new literary periodical called In The Swim comes from 
Chicago. Alanson 8. Appleton, who manages the new “ Bureau 
of Writers,” is the editor, and he says in his salutatory that Jn 
The Swim is “a modest effort to assist in a practical way the liter- 
ary movement in Chicago.” 

The July number of the Scibners’ Book Buyer contains seventeen 
illustrations from current books, two of which are full page. A 
specially engraved portrait of the author of “The Man without a 
Country,” Edward Everett Hale, taken from the photograph 
which his friends regard as the best, accompanies a sketch of Dr. 
Hale, in which is includedga complete list of his books, with the 
dates of publication. 

ART NOTES. 
HE Art Club will take possession of its building on South 
Broad street on Monday, 11th inst. The alterations required 
to accommodate the club will be immediately put in hand, and 
fortune favoring, the premises will be made ready for occupancy 
by the time the artists and their friends return to the city 
next autumn. The club will havea picture gallery, almost as a 
matter of course, and it has been suggested that such gallery shall 
be provided with a separate Broad street entrance, in order that 
it may be rented to “ outsiders” as opportunity offers. It also 
seems in the line of propriety that the upper stories shall be ar- 
ranged and rented for studios. Whatever the club decides to do, 
it is to be hoped that it will be enabled to move in and occupy its 
new quarters early next season, getting a fair start in the under- 
taking to see what can be done during next winter by organized 
effort to awaken an intelligent interest in art in Philadelphia. 

The old complaint of apathy and indifference to art and artists 
has been currently revived, and a painter in the Baker Building 
has been publicly quoted as authority for the statement that it is 
practically impossible for an artist to make a living in this city. 
There is unfortunately only too much ground for this sort of criti- 
cism, and Philadelphia has to bear the reproach of banishing her 
artists who show capacity and promise, to seek elsewhere the fame 
and fortune denied them at home. Ifthe Art Club succeeds in its 
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avowed object of promoting a better understanding of the signifi- 
cance of art and a better appreciation of artistic work, it will render 
this community a service of incalculable value. At the same time 
there is this to be said on the other side: an artist does not appear 
to a local public exclusively. No pent up Utica need confine his 
powers, and he has only to paint pictures worthy of universal 
attention in order to meet with universal appreciation. ‘The artist 
who paints the best picture of the year can be reasonably sure of 
being awarded the place of honor in any exhibition he may select 
and of finding immediate sale. Winslow Homer, down in Maine, 
Eastman Johnson, on Nantucket Island, and Thomas Hovenden on 
the Montgomery county hills, do not complain of apathy and in- 
difference on the part of the public, though the picture buyers in 
their immediate localities are probably few and far between. These 
artists would not have cause so to complain if they were residents of 
Philadelphia and even had studios in the Baker Building. There 
is no occasion to draw comparisons and none are intended, but it 
should be for once plainly said that the painter who can win atten- 
tion from the art-loving public may succeed in Philadelphia as 
well as in New York or Nantucket or Oshkosh. If he cannot pro- 
duce works which will attract such attention, isn’t it his misfortune 
‘ather than anybody else’s fault ? 

The commission for a bust of the late John McCullough, men- 
tioned in this column last week, has been modified since the work 
in the clay was approved. The committee having the matter in 
charge wrote last week to Mr. Noble, the sculptor, announcing a 
change of plan. They now propose to erect a life-size statue of 
the tragedian, and have commissioned Mr. Noble to model the fig- 
ure at once, using the bust already completed and accepted. 


Launt Thompson’s statue of General Burnside arrived in 
Providence on Monday last, and will be in place for the unveiling 
on the 4th of July. It is an equestrian statue, in bronze, of heroic 
proportions, and is to stand on a granite base 16 feet high. The 
casting was done at the Bonnard foundry in New York, and the 
entire cost of the work is $32,000. 

The Meade equestrian statue, by Calder, for the Fairmount 
Park Art Association, was cast recently at the same foundry. The 
intention was to have that memorial also unveiled on the 4th of 
July, but the foundations were not made ready in time. 


The fund for the erection of a statue of the late Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher is growing steadily and it is estimated the sum 
will be not less than $30,000. The statue is to be of bronze, prob- 
ably of life size. The place for it has not yet been selected, the 
choice apparently lying between an arched recess to be cut in the 
front wall of Plymouth Church, and a miniature park about ten 
squares froin the church. The location should be decided on 
before the artist makes his sketch, as the design should be suited 
to its environment, an important consideration too often left to hit 
or miss chances. 


Sculptors are invited to send sketches for three historic groups 
of statuary, illustrating three periods of the history of California. 
These groups are to be placed in front of the San Francisco City 
Hall, a fund of $100,000 having been bequeathed for the purpose 
from the Lick estate. Full information may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the trustees of Lick Estate, San Francisco. 

Alexander Falguieres, the French sculptor who received a 
medal at the recent salon, was one of the artists to send a sketch 
for the statue of Lafayette, in Washington. Although he did not 
receive the commission, his figure is said to be very spirited and 
picturesque as well as statuesque. In the collection of French 
works of art exhibited by M. Durand Ruel, in New York, Fal- 
guieres’ was represented by a striking group entitled “The 
Death of the Bull,” a work which won much admiration despite 
the fact that the object is not attractive. 


The portrait of General Grant, presented to West Point by 
Mr. George W. Childs, is to be supplemented by portraits of Gen- 
erals Sherman and Sheridan. The suggestion was made by Gen- 
eral Sherman at the recent commencement, who frankly said he 
would like to see 'his own and Sheridan’s portrait hanging by the 
side of Grant’s and as frankly appealed to Mr. Childs to put them 
there. That gentleman responded with prompt favor and author- 
ized the commission to be given to such artist or artists as the two 
companions in arms might select. 

Tennessee has recently been emulating the example of sister 
states of the West and the South in giving some legislative atten- 
tion to the progress of art within her borders. By way of recog- 


nition of the guild of painters, the State has imposed a tax on 
them in the shape of an annual license of eighty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents. Each artist is privileged to contribute that sum yearly 
to the public revenue, whether he or she essays to paint “ portraits, 
landscapes, or fancy pictures.” 
included. 


Signs, it will be observed, are not 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


NHE trial of government torpedo boats at Portland, England, 
in the early part of May, was very startling in its revelations 
of the uncertainties of such craft. Twenty-four boats participated 
in the trials, and of these seven broke down completely at various 
times. Of the twenty-four, sixteen were built by the Messrs, 
Thornycroft, four by Messrs. Yarrow, and four by Mr. White. The 
seven which failed were all built by the Messrs. Thornycroft, 
and all gave out on the occasion of the ninety-mile race which 
was sailed on the 9th. One of these accidents caused the loss of 
three lives. The crown sheet of no. 47 fell, and the hold of the 
boat was instantly filled with steam, three of the men being 
scalded so badly that they lived only a short time after the acci- 
dent. The result of the trials seems to have tended very emphat- 
ically to discredit the Thornycroft boats, as the first and second 
prizes for speed were won by a Yarrow and a White boat respect- 
ively. The other trials which weye made on the same occasion 
developed some more weaknesses tm the Thornycroft boats, and 
were otherwise very scanty of results. The night hunt aftera 
man-of-war by a torpedo flotilla resulted in the complete dis- 
comfiture of the torpedo boats which got separated in the dark- 
ness, and were entirely unable to get anywhere near the object of 
their attack. 

Some little interest has been excited, says the Scientific Ameri- 
can, by the announcement of the discovery of a new and remark- 
able variety of asparagus on the steppes of Akhal-Tekiz. It has 
not been botanically identified, but it is represented as growing 
perfectly wild, the stalks being nearly as thick as a man’s arm and 
attaining a height of five or six feet,so that one of them is said to 
suffice ten Russian soldiers for a meal. If the preference of ex- 
perts for wild asparagus finds justification in this variety—and its 
flavor is described as equal to that of the best European kinds— 
asparagus lovers may have a good time before them. 


Electricity is now being employed at two establishments in 
Paris for the treatment of disease. In one of these, conducted by 
Dr. Vigoureux (the head electrician of La Salpetriere), there is a 
gas engine driving a dynamo machine, the current from which is 
led to a number of small electromotors. These are used to work 
electrostatic induction machines, which are of English make, and 
the electricity generated is applied to the patients sitting in insul- 
ated chairs. The advantage of induction machines over the old 
fashioned frictional machines is that they can work at a moment’s 
notice, and in all states of the weather. A similar installation is 
in use at La Salpetriere. 

The report for this year of the Inspectors of Coal Mines for 
the North of England, Messrs. W. N. and J. B. Atkinson, presents 
the results of some careful study of mine explosions, and announ- 
ces some very interesting conclusions as to their cause and the pos- 
sibility of preventing them. They find that the great majority of 
mine explosions present unmistakable evidences of being explo- 
sions of dust, similar to those which sometimes occurin flour mills. 
Selecting six of the most disastrous which have occurred in their 
district, they find that only one of them was an explosion of fire- 
damp,and this one caused the loss of only four lives,against an av- 
erage of over seventy for each of the others. This occurred in a 
mine which runs three miles under the ocean, and is so damp that 
it would be impossible for coal dust to get dry enough to explode. 
The other five were all dry, warm mines, with their shafts .so 
filled with impalpable coal dust that the passage of a tram car or 
any other disturbance caused it to rise in a cloud. In each case, 
also, the shafts where the exp/osion occurred were so ventilated 
as to make it impossible for sufficient fire-damp to mix with the 
air to make it explosive. Their conclusion that these explosions 
were caused by dust seems therefore well supported. They find 
that the dust explosions are far more dangerous than those of fire- 
damp, from the generation of carbonic oxide, which is much more 
quickly fatal than carbonic acid gas, without having its warning 
quality of quickly extinguishing lights. 


S. Smirke, R. A., in the Architect (London), says the applica- 
tion of volcanic scoria of pumice to the construction of the vaulting 
of the corridors of the amphitheater at Catania is worthy of obser- 

vation, and bears witness to the constructive ability of the Roman 
builders. The springings and various main ribs are executed in 
very sound brickwork, while the interstices, spandrels and other 
parts of the vaulting, are wholly executed with this light yet hard 
material, in its rough state, but run in solidly with Pozzolana ce- 
ment. That this mode of construction is substantial is evident from 
the permanence of the work in these ancient corridors. The dome 
of the Pantheon at Rome is executed in the same manner, and has 
stood the sieges, earthquakes, and all other causes of damage and de- 
cay, for nearly two thousand years. Itis certainly worthy of inquiry 
whether a safe, permanent, perhaps even economical, vaulting 
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might not be similarly executed with coke, a material which has 
many of the properties of a volcanic scoria, is extremely light, and 
yet so hard as to be able, like the diamond, to scratch glass. 


have a guard of cavalry around his carriage. Coming home, he drops into 
an old red chair—he never lies down on asofa—and takes an hour’s nap. 
At 5 o’clock, dinner—five courses, usually. The Emperor’s meal is a little 
fish, a little roast meat with a glass of red wine, a good deal of fruit, and a 
small glass of champaigne. In the evening the Emperor goes to the opera 


ee eee 


The total eclipse of the sun which will occur on the 19th of 


August is somewhat remarkable among eclipses of recent time for 
the large proportion of the belt of totality which is on land, as 
every total eclipse for some years past has been visible only on the 
islands of the Pacific, or elsewhere in the middle of the ocean. 
This one however will be visible during its total phase in a belt 
sweeping across the continents of Asia and Europe as far west and 
south as Berlin, where the sun will be eclipsed at the moment of 
rising. As several large Russian towns are in the belt of totality, 
the eclipse can be observed without going without the bounds of 
civilization, and therefore the costly government expeditions which 
have been fitted out of late years to observe eclipses in the south- 
ern Pacific will be rendered unnecessary. Private astronomers, it 
is expected, however, will be on hand in sufficient numbers to 
more than make up the deficiency. Among the American observ- 
ers will be Prof. C. A. Young, of Princeton, who will be entertained 
by Prof. Bredichin, Director of the Moscow Observatory, whose 
private observatory, about one hundred miles from Moscow, is al- 
most directly in the centre of the belt of totality. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

PRELIMINARY Report of the Commission appointed by the University of 
Pennsylvania to investigate Modern Spiritualism, in accordance with 
the request of the late Henry Seybert. Pp. 159. $1.00. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

CHINA: TRAVELS AND INVESTIGATIONS IN THE “ MIDDLE KiInapom;” A 
STUDY OF ITS CIVILIZATION AND POSSIBILITIES, WITH A GLANCE AT 
JAPAN. By James Harrison Wilson. Pp. 376. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF Divorce. With the Causes for which Divorces 
will be granted in all the States and Territories, [etc.]. 3y A. Parlett 
Lloyd, of the Baltimore Bar. Pp. 323. $2.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

THE SHAYBACKS IN CAMP. Ten Summers under Canvass 
3arrows and Isabel C. Barrows. Pp. 305. $1.00. 
Mifflin & Co. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. (Enlarged Edition.) Part First. In- 


By Samuel J. 
Boston: Houghton, 


tellectual Elements of Style. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Pp. 310. $—.. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A GAME OF CHANCE. By Anna Sheldon Coombs. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A DATELESS BARGAIN. A Novel. By C. L Pirkis. 
$0.30. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue House OF THE MusIcIAN, By Virginia W. Johnson. 
286. $0.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

IvAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STorRIEsS. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
lated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Pp. 310. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

BEECHER’S MEMORIAL: CONTEMPORANEOUS TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. Compiled and Edited by Edward W. Bok. 
Pp. 110. Privately Printed. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1887. 
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The Philadelphia Times was in error in stating that Governor Beaver had 
vetoed the appropriation to aid in celebrating the centennial of the promul- 
gation of the Federal Constitution. Under a provision of the Constitution 
the governor has vetoed certain items of the appropriation, to the amount 
of $25,000, leaving the sum of $75,000 available for the purpose. A majority 
of the thirteen original states have voted to take part in the centennial 
celebration, and the governors of all the states and territories have been in- 
vited as guests and requested to send representatives of their militia. There 
is little doubt that there will be a worthy celebration, in accordance with 
the suggestions made by the commissioners from the different states last 
fall. The great state of New York, which in 1889 desires to celebrate the 
centennial of the ratification of the Constitution and the inauguration of 
the first President, has made the mistake of taking no action in regard to 
the Philadelphia celebration. For the Empire State this looks a little like 
petty business.—Hartford Courant. 


Pp. 245. $1.00. New 


Paper. Pp. 263. 


(Paper.) Pp. 


Trans- 
$1.50. 


A German “ thoroughly informed in court matters” furnishes the Berlin 
correspondent of the New York Herald some details on the daily life of the 
aged Emperor. He sleeps on a plain pine bed which has done duty for 
nearly seventy years. The pillow is very high. In cold weather he spreads 
his military cloak on top of the eiderdown quilt. He never owned a dressing 


gown or a pair of slippers. He usually rises between 6 and 7 o’clock. Half 
an hour later he drinks a cup of coffee and eats a Carlsbad wafer. Then he 
goes through his private mail with his Secretary, Geheimrath Bork. This 


is an affair of a couple of hours. Next he pays his morning call to the Em- 
press. Then (except on Fridays and Sundays) he receives his ministers and 
and is immersed for an hour or two in public business. Noon finds a larger 
or smaller crowd of officials and other persons waiting to be presented to 
him. The presentations over, he takes a light breakfast—cold meat, bread, 
asingle glass of port wine—and then, if the reichstag or landtag is in ses- 
sion, sits down to study of the pending bills. At 2 0’clock he goes out for 
a two hours’ drive; he is accompanied by an adjutant, but ordinarily won’t 





or the theater, or assists the Empress in entertaining her guests ; sometimes 
he puts another hour or two of extra work with his Secretary. At 11 o’clock 
he goes to bed and is asleep almost as soon as his head touches the pillow. 


The famous African traveler, Joseph Thomson, contributes an important 
article to the July Harper's on “ A Central Soudan Town.” It describes the 
author’s own experience in a region almost unknown to the outer world 
where the purely African races flourish in a state of civilization far beyond, 
what is generally associated with the heart of Africa. Dr. Thomson was the 
first white man to penetrate into this c.ty since Barth, over thirty years ago, 
visited it on his way to Timbuctoo. The place is Wurnu, the residence of 
Umauru, king of the Mussulmans of the Soudan. “The whole of the town,” 
writes the traveler, “ is protected by a massive wall of sun-dried bricks ex- 
ternally plastered with mud. The western front being most liable to attack 
is further strengthened by a deep dry ditch outside of the wall. In all 
Soudan towns the great aim is to prevent a sudden surprise from cavalry, the 
chief strength of the Soudanese armies, and with such precautions as we 
have here it has often happened that towns have stood months and even 
years of regular siege.” In astrange mixture of Mohammedan faith and 
arts with barbaric materials and customs these negroes have developed a sur- 
prising strength and progress. 


All that we know of the increase of population in Canada goes to prove 
that the increase of our population is relatively much smaller than that of 
the United States. Indeed, it could not be otherwise while so many of those 
born in Canada, and of those immigrants who come here intending to settle, 
move from this country tothat every year. The number who leave Canada 
every year tosettle in the United States unquestionably exceeds the num- 
ber of those who, emigrating from other countries, settle in Canada.— Toronto 
Globe. 


Lord Tennyson is reported to have received £700 from Messrs. Macmil 
lan for his extraordinary Jubilee ode. Now the Poet Laureate receives a 
salary of £200 a year and a butt of wine for writing such odes for the Brit- 
ish nation. Can it be, then. that Lord Tennyson has sold the property of 
the British nation to Messrs. Macmillan for £700? If so, of course, the 
mouey will paid into the Treasury ; so the country may be fairly congratu- 
lated on having for once made an excellent bargain.—London Truth. 


The operations of the fishery cruisers this season are in marked con- 
trast with the conduct of some of them_last year. There have been no ar- 
rests, and little or no difficulty. I. ~ ., Stated that special instructions 
have been issued to the cruisers to exercise the greatest leniency and cau- 
tion in enforcing the fishery regulations this season. Had this been done 
last year a better feeling would have prevailed, while Canadian rights would 
have been as fully protected.—St. John (N. B.) Globe. 


George Ellot is buried in Highgate Cemetery, London. 


; The grave is in 
a most unattractive spot. 


The stone at its-head is perfectly simple, and is 
of white marble. It bears the name ‘‘Mary Ann Cross” above that o 
“ George Ellot.” Across a narrow pathway is the grave of George Lewes. 
His grave looks much older than that of George Eliot, although it was made 
but two years earlier.—London Daily News. 


It is not generally known that Senator Sherman has a military record 
He raised a brigade of infantry, cavalry and artillery in Ohio during the 
first year of the war, which he commanded asacolonel until President 
Lincoln wrote him that there were plenty of men to command troops, but 
few who could take his (Sherman’s) place in the Senate. 


Ex-United States Treasurer Spinner writes from his plantation down in 
Florida to defend his laurels for having been the first to introduce women 
into the public departments. The communication is nearly two colunns 
long, and winds up as follows: “ This communication is made not alone to 
justify the truth of history in regard to the employment of women in the 
Treasury, either as trimmers of Treasury notes or as clerks, but to set me 
right in regard to the fact that it was through my instrumentality that fe- 
males were first employed in the public offices of the Government of the 
United States, both as note-trimmers and afterwards as clerks. I confess to 
being somewhat sensitive on this subject, for, whatever other little good I 
may have done in the world, it is on this particular act of doing justice to 
women that I pride myself, and on which I found my hope of salvation. 
feeling sure that if St. Peter is the man that he is believed to be he will, 
without hesitation, at once let me in on this ticket.” 


A dispatch from Ithaca, N. Y., says: ‘The Executive Committee of 
Cornell University Trustees has completed and forwarded a contract dis- 
posing of the pine timber on about 25,000 acres of land in Ashland county, 
Wis. The amount received for this timber is over $500,000, and the Univer- 
sity will now have the income from that very handsome sum. The Univer- 
sity still owns the land from which this is to be cut. It is full of iron, and 
is very valuable.” 








THE LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED by a persistent Cough, the 
general strength wasted, and an incurable complaint often established there- 
by. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effective remedy for Coughs and Colds, 
and exerts a beneficial effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


INSURANCE. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, ot luding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPEC WAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. ‘an extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-re' 

DEPOSITS "OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the ceurts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of hg 000,000, primarily Nesponaible for its 


trust obligatio: 
WwW tes RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
eharge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice- President, and in charge of the 
Trust Dep: artment. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR.,. Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, W'~..* UZ MERRICK, 
Epwarkp W. CLARK, JO 4 
GrorGE F. TYLER, . STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

Joun C, BULLITT. 
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BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
‘general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 


A FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO., 
125 S. FOURTH STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Offer for sale FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS of the OHIO AND NORTH 


WESTERN R. R. CO. Interest payable January 
and July. Principal due July 1, 1936. 
CAPITALIZATION OF THE COMPANY. 


1st Mortgage 6 per cent. Bonds, $12,000 per mile. 
2d Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds, $7,000 per mile. 
Stok . . . .  . $19,000 per mile. 











INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - ----+--+-+-+----. $2,395,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly a cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Lite Policies. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 














21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 


aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 

Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 

etn Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 

rand Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 

and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 








WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


Tue WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 


—THE—. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 





LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
to actas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish am dle securit 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT en AND APART from the assets of the 


om 
~_ Se of parties residing abroad carefully 
ae and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 





DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 


Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 


Asa S. Wing. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, 816 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and banker: 

ALLOW INTEREST ‘ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR: 
DIAN "eee Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a ae 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the poy A 

COLLECT INTEREST OR meee ngs transact 
all other business authorized by its 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING. UNDER GUAR- 
Feng VALUABLES of every description, such as 

Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
heeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


oSECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge 

For further + intonation, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8S. BROWN, ‘Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Gucbran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


bg Hinchman, 
ckinson Sergeant 
Aaron Fries ; 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 





- LANGUACES. | 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
PB re po Reg leading oo joing a for 

either language. Sample co art 
cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. - “ 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mase, 














